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THE IMP OF SPRING-TIME, 


Over. the eaves where the sunbeams fall 
‘Twitters the swallow; 
I hear from the mountains the cataract call: 
Follow, oh, follow! 


Buds on the bushes and blooms on the mead 

Swiftly are swelling; | 

Hark! the Spring whispereth: “ Make ye with speed 
Ready my dwelling.” 


Out of the tremulous blue of the air 
Calling before her, eae | 
Who was it bade me“ Awake and prepare, 

Thou, mine adorer!” | 


“ Leave me,” I said; “I have known thee of old, — 
Love, the annoyer, 

Arming, at last, with thine arrows of gold, 
Time, the Destroyer.” 
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-« Follow,” he laughed, “where the Hliss of the earth 


| Wooes thee, compelling ;- | 
Yet in the Spring, and her thousandfold birth, , 4 
I,-too, am dwelling.” 


' Out of the buds he was peeping, and sang 
Soft with the swallow; | | 

Yea, and he called where the cataract sprang: 
Follow, oh, follow! | 


Vain to defy, or. evade, or, in sooth, 
him to leave.me! | 

But his deception is dearer than truth: 
him deceive me! 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Written in the spring of 1878. 
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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains two spirited pictures relating to 
the war in Zululand, and the conclusion of “ THE 
DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER.” 

~An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 


STATE SOVEREIGNTY. 


HE Democratic party lost control of 
Congress and of the government near- 
ly twenty years ago. Its strongest element 
withdrew, And attempted the forcible disso- 
lution of the Union in the interest of slav- 
ery and under the plea of State sovereign- 
ty. The rebellion which grew naturally 
out of the conflict between national and 
State authority was suppressed after a long 
and terrible contest. Happily the nation- 
al victory was absolute; and happily, also, 
the settlement that followed involved no 
death or confiscation, nothing vindictive or 
‘unfair. It provided simply for the equal 
rights of all citizens of the United States. 
With the present extra session the Demo- 
cratic party has regained control of Con- 
gress, and its first act is the renewal of the 
old question, and the re-assertion of State 
sovereignty as against the national suprem- 
* acy, With a loud demand from a large por- 
tion of the party that the government shall 
be left without support because the Execu- 
tive exercises an unquestionable constitu- 
tional function in a way which the people 
of the United States have appointed, but 
which the Democratic majority in Congress 
does not like. This is a most significant 
fact, but it-is not the only one. The last 
Congressional elections in many districts 
were carried.for the Democrats by notori- 
‘ous fraud... In New York and other great 
cities similar Democratic frauds had been 
long familiar, but national supervision of 
national elections has done much to make 
them free and fair. It is now plain that 
the issue of the next general election will 
depend largely upon the result in the city 
of New York, and upon the “solidity” of the 
Southern States. The chances that that 
result may be Democratic, and that solidity 
secured for the Democrats, would be largely 
increased by abolishing all national super- 
vision ; and it is under these circumstances 
that the Democratic party denies the con- 
stitutional authority of the national Union 
to protect its own elections in the States. 
This is the central and vital question of 
the late debate, and it explains the pro- 
found and unusual feeling which has at- 
tended it. The country has been brought 
face to face with the proposition that the 
national government has no authority 
, Whatever to defend the citizens of the 
United States when voting in a State ata 
United States election, and that such citi- 
vens must look for the remedy of grievances 
to the States alone. It was this doctrine 
of State supremacy upon which it was at- 
_ tempted to justify secession, and the first 
moment of Democratic control in Congress 
is signalized by its re-assertion. It will be 
interesting to remark whether Democratic 
platforms will begin again to commend the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of ’98, 
and whether the party really proposes to 
treat the amendments to the Constitution 
as if they did not exist. The debate as to 
the nature and direct efficacy of the nation- 
al authority began with the formation of 
the Constitution in 1787, and continued un- 
til the civil war, which ended in 1865. The 
results of the war were embodied in the 
three latest amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which were intended to establish be- 
yond doubt or cavil the supremacy of the 
national power in every thing which is neces- 
sary to its existence, It is significant that 
this supremacy was questioned before in 
the interest of slavery, and that it is ques- 
tioned now in the interest of fraudulent 
elections. The principle of State sovereign- 
ty, indefensible in itself, has been befouled 
by the objects for which it was asserted. 
What was called the sacred right of local 
self-government was invoked in 1861 to 
maintain the slave-pen and the slave-mar- 
ket. It is invoked in 1879 to defend fraud 
and violence at the polls. There is not an 
unnaturalized repeater in New York, nor a 
bulldozer in Louisiana, nor a “red-shirt” in 


South Carolina, who is not sure that noth- 


defense of the rights of the national citizen 
at a national election. 

The just rights of the States, “the sacred 
right of local self-government,” are quite as 
precious to the loyal and intelligent people 
of this country known as Republicans, as 
they are to the ancient defenders of the Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions. The laws 
of the United States are uniform in their 
operation. Does any good citizen of Maine 
or Iowa feel that his individual rights or 
the rights of his State are touched or threat- 
ened by any law of the United States now 
upon the statute-book? Does he or does 
his State stand in need of defense against 
the national power? Has there ever been a 
time in our history when the danger to the 
Union did not spring from the unjust asser- 
tion of State sovereignty? The rebellion 
itself did not allege any unconstitutional in- 
vasion of State right by national authority ; 
it was the naked assertion of the “right” of 
any sovereign State to dissolve the Union 
at its pleasure. Local government is the 
basis of a free system, and it is not and 
never has been questioned by Republicans. 
The Republican party has no desire to 
touch the just rights of the States. It gave 
the most conclusive evidence of its spirit 
before the war when it held that slavery 
was sectional, owing its existence wholly to 
State law, and therefore could not be touch- 
ed within the State. But it held, also, that 
its State title vanished at the State liné, 
and therefore that it-could constitutionally 
be confined to the State, and not suffered to 
pollute the national territory. ° Whoever 
may endeavor to treat the Constitution as a 
treaty between sovereign States, and to rep- 
resent the Union as a “confederacy,” the 
Republican party does not forget that the 
Constitution was made, not by the States, 
but by the people of the United States, and 
that those people, not the States, reserved 
to the States such powers as they did not 
confer upon their new government. The 
Democratic theory, that the United States 
government can enter a State only upon the 
summons of the State, is a declaration that 
the national government is constitutionally 
at the mercy of any State. This is the doc- 
trine, we repeat, with which the Democratic 
party disappeared from Congress at the be- 
ginning of the rebellion, and under cover of 
which war was waged against the govern- 
ment; and it is with this doctrine that the 


gress. 


THE VETO. 


THE veto message is now familiar to our 
readers. It is a vigorous and conclusive 
paper, exposing thoroughly the absurdity 
of the cry that there is any wish or purpose 
to use the army at the polls, showing also 
the crudity and haste of the method of 
amendment proposed, and completely un- 
masking the consequences of an attempted 
coercion of the Executive by a rider of this 
kind. The message effectually disposes of 
the stupid party “gag” about “ bayonets at 
the polls,” “threatening the liberties of the 
people,” “voting in a file of soldiers,” all of 
which phrases the few statutes cited in the 
message show to be simply silly. The Her- 
ald well calls this ridiculous talk about 
tyranny and coercion “a feigned and fool- 
ish issue.” The Democrats assert that the 
Republicans wish the ballot-box to be sur- 
rounded by bayonets. The fact is that the 
law prohibits military interference at the 
polls, and neither the President nor the Re- 
publican party wishes to change the law. 

We will first quote the sections of the 
laws which it is proposed to amend. coed 
are these: 

“Szo, 2002. No military or naval officer, or other 
person engaged in the civil, military, or naval service 
of the United States, shall order, bring, keep, or have 
under his authority or control any troops or armed 
men at the place where any general or special election 
is held in any State, unless it be necessary to repel the 
armed enemies of the United States, or to keep the 
peace at the polls.” 

“*Szo. 5528. Every officer of the army or navy, or 
other person in the civil, military, or naval service of 
the United States, who orders, brings, keeps, or has 
under his authority or control any troops or armed 
men at any place.where a general or special election is 
held in any State, unless such force be necessary to 
repel armed enemies of the United States, or to keep 
the peace at the polls, shall be fined not more than 
$5000, and suffer imprisonment at hard labor not less 
than three months nor more than five years.” 


The amendment strikes out the words “or 
to keep the peace at the polls” in both sec- 
tions. This, standing by itself,as we have 
said during the discussion, is a large and 
Vague power, and, did the sections stand 
alone, might well be modified. But they do 
not stand alone, and they are modified com- 
“pletely by other statutes, so that arbitrary 
military interference is impossible. 
Here are the statutes: 

«Sx. 2008. No officer of the army or navy of the 
United States shall prescribe or fix, or attempt to pre- 


scribe or fix, by proclamation, order, or otherwise, the 
qualifications of voters in any State, or in any manner 


| interfere with the freedom of any election in any State, 


ing is so unconstitutional as the national | 


Democratic party resumes control of Con- 


or with the exercise of the free right of suffrage in any 
State.” 

‘Sao. 5529. Every officer or other person in the mfll- 
tary or naval service who, by force, threat, intimidation, 
order, advice, or otherwise, prevents or attempts to 


exercising the right of suffrage at any general or spe- 
cial election in such State, shall be fined not more than 
$5000, and imprisoned at hard labor not more than five 


years. 
** Szo. 5530. Every officer of the army or navy who 
prescribes, or fixes, or attempts to prescribe or fix, 
Satie by proclamation, order, or otherwise, the 
qualifications of voters at any election in any State, 
shall be punished as provided in the preceding section. 
*¢ Szo, 5581. Every officer or other person in the mili- 


tion, order, or otherwise, compels or attempts to com- 
pel any officer holding an election in any State to receive 
a vote from a pereon not lega!ly qualified to vote, or 
who imposes or attempts to impose any regulation for 
conducting any general or special election in a State 
different from those prescribed by law, or who inter- 
feres in any manner with any officer of an election in 
the diecharge of his duty, shall be punished as pre- 
scribed in Section 5529. 


offenses specified in the five preceding sections shall, 
in addition to the punishments therein severally pre- 
scribed, be disqualified from holding any office of hon- 
or, profit, or trust under the United States; but noth- 
ing in those sections shall be construed to prevent any 
officer, soldier, sailor, or marine from exercising the 
right of suffrage in any election district to which he 
may belong, if otherwise qualified according to the 
laws of the State in which he offers to vote.” 


These, as the President says, would seem 
to be sufficient; but that all doubt and ap- 
‘prehension may be removed, he signed last 
year a bill which provides as follows: 


“Seo. 15. From and after the passage of this act it 
shall not be lawful to employ any part of the army of 
the United States as a posse comitatus or otherwise for 


and under such circumstances as such employment of 
said force may be expressly authorized by the Consti- 
tution or by act of Congress; and no money appropri- 
ated by this act shall be used to pay any of the ex- 
penses incurred in the employment of any troops in 
violation of this section, and any person willfully vio- 
lating the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, or both such 
fine and imprisonment.” 


In the face of these peremptory prohibi- 
tions the Democratic effort to arouse the 
country with the cry that liberty of voting 
is threatened by the army, and that the 
state of things revealed in these statutes 
constitutes a “grievance” to be redressed 
by starving the government, is inexpressibly 
ridiculous. 

But it is asked, if the law already forbids 
military interference at the polls, why 


peal of an apparent authority for such in- 
terference? He has not had the opportuni- 
ty. No such simple repeal has been pre- 
sented to him. The amendment which was 
presented prohibited the civil authorities 
of the United States, under heavy penalties, 
from keeping the peace at national elec- 
tions, although other laws make it their 
duty to do so; that is to say, the President 
was asked to sign a bill for punishing civil 
officers for doing their duty. This he has, 
of course, declined to do; and his argument 
is unanswerable, his position impregnable. 
The President is well known to disapprove 
any other resort to the military power than 
such as is made necessary in the execution 
of civil duty to enforce the laws. Any bill 
which requires him to renounce the right 
of the United States to enforce its laws by 
the whole power of the country, we presume 
he will veto, and the country would unques- 
tionably sustain him. It is this renun- 
ciation which these riders seek, and this 
no Republican Administration can make 
without renouncing the just constitutional 
rights of the people of the United States. 
The President, in conclusion, discusses with 
great force and clearness the principle 
which the Democratic policy, as shown by 
-the words and acts of its leading repre- 
sentatives, seeks to smuggle into the Con- 
stitution. 
so well said that we quote his own words: 


‘That principle is that the House of Representa- 
tives has the sole right to originate bills for raising 
revenue, and therefore has the right to withhold ap- 
propriations upon which the existence of the govern- 
ment may depend, unless the Senate and the President 
shall give their assent to any legislation which the 
House may see fit to attach to appropriation bills. 

“To establish this principle is to make a radical, 
dangerous, and unconstitutional change in the char- 
acter of our institutions. The various departments of 
the government and the army and navy are established 
by the Constitution, or by laws passed in pursuance 
thereof. Their duties are clearly defined, and their 
support is carefully provided for by law. The money 
required for this purpose has been collected from the 
people, and is now in the Treasury ready to be paid 
out as soon as the appropriation bills are passed. 
Whether appropriations are made or not, the collec- 
tion of the taxes will go on. The public money will 
accumulate in the Treasury. 

‘‘ It was not the intention of the framers of the Con- 
stitution that any single branch of the government 
should have the power to dictate conditions upon 
which this treasure should be applied to the purposes 
for which it was collected. Any such intention, if it 
had been entertained, would have been plainly ex- 
pressed in the Constitution, That a majority of the 
Senate now concurs in the claim of the House adds to 
the gravity of the situation, but does not alter the 
question at issne. 

‘“‘The new doctrine, if maintained, will result in a 
consolidation of unchecked and despotic power in the 
House of Representatives. A bare majority of the 
House will become the government. ‘The Executive 


| will no longer be what the framers of the Constitu- 


| government. It is clearly. the 


prevent any qaalified voter ~ pie any State from freely 


tary or naval service who, by force, threat, intimida- 


“Szo. 5582. Every person convicted of any of the | 


the purpose of executing the laws, except in such cases. 


should not the President sign a simple re-. 


whatever. 
What he says upon this point is 


tion Retendids an equal jas Independent branch of the 
constitutional duty of 
the President to exereize his disct@tion 
upon all bills presented to him without constraint or 
duress from any other branch of the government. To 
say that a majority of eithet or both Houses:of Con- 
gress may insist on the approval of a bill, under the 
penalty of stopping all of the operations of the gov- 
ernment for want of the necessary supplies, is|to deny 
to the Executive that share of the legislative power 
which is plainly conferred by the second section of 
the seventh article of the Constitution. 

“It strikes from the Constitution the q mega-— 
tive of the President. It is said that this should be 
done because it is the peculiar function of the House 
of Representatives to represent the will of the people, 
But no single branch or, department of tiie govern- 
ment has exclusive authority to speak for the Ameri- 
can people. The most authentic and solemn) expres- 
sion of their will is contained in the Constitition of 
the United States. By that Constitution they have 
ordained and established a government, whoge pow- 
ers are distributed among co-ordinate branches, which, 
as far as possible consistently with a harmonious co- 
operation, are absolutely independent of. each other. 
The people of the country are unwilling to the 
supremacy of the Constitution replaced by co e om- 
nipotence of any department of the government. 

“The enactment of this bill into a law will establish 
a precedent which will ténd to destroy the equal inde- 
pendence of the several branches of the government. 
Its principle places not merely the Senate andthe Ex- 
ecutive, but the Judiciary also, under the coercive dic- 
tation of the House. The House alone will be the 
judge of what constitutes a grievance, and also of the 
means and measure of redress, An act of Congress 
to protect elections is now the grievance complained 
of. But the Hunse may on the same principle deter- 
mine that any other act of Congress, a treaty made by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, a nomination or appointment to office, or that a 
decision or opinion of the Supreme Court is & griev- 
ance, and that the measure of redress is to withhold 
the appropriations required for the support of the of- 
fending branch of the government.” 


The veto comes from a patriotic and truly 

conservative President, who is surrounded 
by a cabinet of concededly great ability. It 
shows that the alleged “ grievance” does not 
exist; and that if it did, the remedy pro- 
posed would punish civil officers of the 
United States for doing their lawful duty. 


| Meanwhile, whatever Congress may decide 


to do, there is no doubt of the opinion and 
action of the country, which does not mean 
to be thrown into disorder and confusion — 
upon pretense of redressing a grievance 
which every body knows does not exist. 


BULLDOZING. 


IT is convenient for the Democrats who, 
under the lead of Messrs. BEcK and THUR- 
MAN, made so huge a blunder in the open- 
ing of their “extra” campaign to say that 
the President has been bulldozed into a 
veto by the “stalwarts.” This is a state- 


-ment amusingly without foundation; and 


its implication that he has yielded some- 
thing to a sense of disappointment in 
Southern action is equally baseless. There 
has been a great deal of objurgation of what 
is called the Executive “betrayal” and 
“ abandonment” of colored citizens, but the 
veto indicates no change whatever of Ex- 
ecutive conviction or purpose. The Presi- 
dent’s course in regard to the South has 
been perfectly consistent with the princi- 
ples first declared by him upon accepting 
the nomination, and it certainly has not 
been, and we presume will not be, abandon- 
ed. With all sensible men, he has held, 
and we presume holds, that the patriotic 
duty of good citizens in the circumstances 
of this country is to promote a common 
friendly feeling in all the States, to repress 
sectionalism so far as practicable, and not 
to be afraid to show confidence, while ex- 
ecuting every law faithfully, and maintain- 
ing within the Union the just national au- 
thority every where. His official conduct 
in Louisiana and in South Carolina was not 
“a policy ;” it was simply obedience to his — 
view of constitutional duty. Neither his 
view of that duty nor that of those who 
agreed with him has undergone any change 
General GRANT, who is especial- 
ly cherished by the Republican opponents 
of this administration, approved it at the 
time, and probably approves it now, It 
was not a discretionary course adopted to | 
placate any body, but it was not improba- 
ble that, as such action showed plainly that 
Republican administration was not inimical 
to the Southern States, a more kindly feel- 
ing might disclose itself in those States. 
It might, or it might not. Such a result 
might have been fairly anticipated, but it 
was not the purpose or the condition of the 
Executive action. That purpose was to 
discharge official duty constitutionally, and 
it would have been precisely the same, and 
should have been precisely the same, wheth- 
er better feeling was or was not likely to. 
ensue. 

It is simply umtrue, therefore, that there 
has been any failure of “policy,” or any 
Executive “repentance,” or that there is 
any Executive desire of “revenge,” or feel- 
ing of chagrin. Under General GRANT'S ad- 
ministrations nearly every Southern State 
was recovered by the Democrats, but we 
are not aware that he nourished any eha- 
grin, or sense of wounded pride, or humilia- 
tion, in consequence. All the “ war legisla- 
tion” that Senator Davip Davis deprecates 


| did not retain those States. The President. 
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holds opinions upon the subject of the prop- 
er authority of the Union within the States 
which he did not learn from “ stalwarts,” nor 
from “ Confederates,” and which are not in 
the leust affected by the conduct of Northern 
or Southern Democratic leaders. He made 
no bargain in the South, and he has no fa- 
vors to ask from the North. . Consequently he 
has no grudge to gratify, nor any personal 
object to serve. If he would not propitiate 
the “stalwarts” when they ruled the Sen-. 
ate, why should he surrender to them now 
when they have lost their power? It was 
not any thing done by him which destroyed 
Republican ascendency in the Senate, while, 
on the other hand, the great Democratic ma- 
_ jority in the House has been nearly annihi- 
lated under his administration. 

If, therefore, the whole Republican party, 
including those who have been hostile to 
the Administration, sustains it now, it is 
not because there has been any change 
whatever of Executive opinion or conduct, 
The Republican Administration and the Re- 
publican party are united in opposition to 
the Democratic programme because it calls 
in -question the fundamental Republican 
principle of just national authority every 
where within the Union. The Democratic 
drift under the Southern leadership, which 
was trained by CALHOUN, is to consider the 
national government, in JEFFERSON’s phrase, 
‘a department of foreign affairs.” The Re- 
publican doetrine is that it is also a nation- 
ra government. This debate has sprung 

m that difference of opinion. The Presi- 
dént is a Republican, and he holds the Re- 
publican view, and he expresses it. with 
great cogency and power. Those who think 
that there has been surrender are not famil- 
iar with the facts. There may have been 
bulldozing, but as the early traveller quiet- 
ly said to the porter who was swearing and 
thundering at the wrong door, “ My friend, 
I am afraid that’s the wrong passenger— 
the right passenger has been up and dress- 
ed since daybreak.” 


BIENNIAL SESSIONS OF THE 
LEGISLATURE. 


In support; of his proposition for biennial 
sessions of the Legislature in New York, 
the Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER, of Jefferson, 
made a very interesting speech, in the-course 
of which he cited the experience of other 
great States in the Union. His proposition 
is in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment that the sessions shall be biennial, and 
that Senators shall be chosen for four years 
instead of two, and Members of Assembly for 
two years instead of onevyear. Mr. SKINNER 
rests his casé upon five points—economy, 
better legislaition, less legislation, proved 
advantage, and popular desire. The direct 
and indirect saving is computed at millions 
of dollars. There can be no question of 
the great economical benefit of such a pro- 
vision. That biennial sessions would lead 
to more careful legislation may-be assumed 
from reason and from experience elsewhere. 
The haste of our present law-making is 
one of the notorious defects of our system. 
Mr. SKINNER. mentions a law passed last 
year in January, amended in February, 
again amended in March, and now ready 
for repeal; anil he quotes the wit of a Ten- 
nesseean who defended the biennial system 
by the argument that it gave the laws a 
chance of trial before they were repealed. 
_ Mr. SmMon STERNE, in his discourse before 

the New York Municipal Society upon “ Our 
Methods of Legislation, and their Defects” 
—which might be profitably pondered by 
honorable members—confirms Mr. SKINNER’S 
statements. Mr. STERNE says of the laws 
regarding New York and Brooklyn, which 
affect one-half the taxable property of the 
State and about a third of its population, 
that the Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals remarked in 1875 that those laws were 
so often and so much modified, superseded, 
and repealed that it is difficult to know 
what they actually are. Mr. STERNE enters 
elaborately into the defects of our present 
methods, and’ proposes remedies involving 
the greater care which biennial sessions 
would encourage. Mr. SKINNER says that 
of the four hundred and seventy-five laws 
passed in 1877, or the four hundred and 
eighteen passed in 1878, scarcely twoscore 
are of vital interest to the State. In the 
first two months of the present session the 
Governor had signed eighty-four laws, but 
barely half a dozen are of general interest 
to the State. Each law may be of local im- 
portance, but it could easily wait a year, or 
have been presented last year; and Mr, 
SKINNER states the significant fact, in illus- 
tration of our overlegislation, that the Brit- 
ish Parliament, uniting the powers of our 
national and State legislatures, and con- 
trolling half a hundred colonies, does not 
pass as many laws annually as the State of 
New Jersey. | 

He cites farther the fact that annual leg- 
islative sessions are now held in but ten of 
the thirty-eight States, and in three of these 


—Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut— 


the annual is about yielding to the biennial 
system. From twenty States which have 
adopted the biennial system Mr. SKINNER 
quotes conclusive evidence of its popularity 
and excellence. The proposition has passed 
the Assembly virtually without opposition, 


and the Senate has it under consideration. 


We hope that the Senate will not delay the 
passage of the bill to submit the question 
to the people of the State. We have as yet 
seen but one argument against the proposi- 
tion, and that is that the State of New York 
is so large that an annual session is proba- 
bly a necessity. New York is certainly a 
large State, but so is Ohio, and the biennial 
system has been the law in Ohio for twenty- 
seven years, to the great saving of the pub- 
lic money, and to the great satisfaction of 
the people. Pennsylvania, also a great 
State, begins the biennial system this year, 
with the expected saving of one-half of the 
legislative expenses, and there is no reason 
to doubt that if Ohio has found no reason to 


regret the plan, its neighbor willbe 


fied.» There is nothing essentially different 
in the legislative necessities of New York 
from those of Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
since biennial sessions are satisfactory to 
one and have been adopted by the other of 
those States, they can not be prejudicial to 
New York. 


MR. ROBESON’S SPEECH. 

In the Congressional debate which has 
just closed, Mr. ROBESON’s speech was, and 
will remain, well worthy of careful consid- 
eration. It was a very clear and conclusive 
constitutional argument, wholly free from 
partisan heat, or political clap-trap, or sec- 
tional appeal, while in tone it was a model of 
courteous parliamentary discussion. When 
his hour expired, his time was indefinitely 
extended, upon the motion of Mr, CARLISLE, 
of Kentucky, his ablest constitutional oppo- 
nent on the Democratic side, who, through- 
out the speech, paid it the closest attention, 


and showed by his questions how conscious « 


he was of a dangerously logical and able 
opponent, who to every question returned a 
direct and ample and unanswerable reply. 
Mr. ROBESON’s speech was a vindication of 
the constitutional right of national super- 
vision of national elections. This point had 
been very plausibly contested by Mr. Car- 
LISLE, and in the same excellent spirit. The 
two speeches were, in fact, the culmination 
and exhaustion of the constitutional debate, 
and will have an interest and value long 
after the immediate question at issue shall 
be decided. 

Mr. ROBESON began by stating that the 
difference between the Republican and the 
Democratic views arose from a difference of 
principle, of fundamental premise. He held 
the Constitution to be the organie law of a 
government acting directly upon the people, 
and not the bond of a confederacy of sov- 
ereign States. This he showed plainly from 
the terms of the instrument. He conceded 
that all the powers of the government must 
be found within the written Constitution ; 
but for the purposes for which those powers 
are granted, the government is sovereign 
and supreme. It is limited in the number, 
not in the quality, of its powers. This 
position has been distinctly affirmed, also, 
by the Supreme Court, and the government 
has, without contest, exercised the supreme 
powers of sovereignty. This government, 
sovereign for certain purposes, has citizens 
ofitsown. The citizens of the United States 
are such in virtue of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and they are citi- 
zens of the States because they are citizens 
of the United States. Now if the govern- 
ment can not enforce the exercise of a right 
which is an essential function of the gov- 
ernment itself, it is no government. The 
laws made in pursuance of the Constitution 
are declared by it to be “the supreme law 
of the land.” But supreme law has the 
power to execute itself, and members of 
Congress swear to sustain the Constitution 
and laws, not of any State, but of the United 
States. From these general but incontro- 
vertible principles, closely watched and at 
times challenged by Messrs. CARLISLE and 
TUCKER, who saw the resistless coil of logic 
that was closing around them, Mr. ROBESON 
proceeded to the particular question. His 
argument was that the Constitution in the 
clause “the electors of each State,” etc., 
while conferring no right of suffrage, adopts 
to its suffrage a certain class of designated 
voters. The electors so adopted are citi- 
zens of the United States, independent of 
the States and above them. The election 
is a United States election for members of 
the national government to discharge na- 
tional duties, and it is a right guaranteed 
to these electors that the election shall be 
fair. The Constitution which gives to these 
electors the right ofelécting Representatives 
also gives Congress authority to regulate 
the time, place, and manner of holding the 
election. This is the authority to make the 


| 


.broad enough. Why not? 


laws in question. But it is said that the, 
words “times, places, and manner” are not 


There is a na- 
tional Representative to be elected. The 
Constitution declares his qualifications and 
the qualifications of the electors, and the 
power by which the election, the qualifi- 
cations, and the returns shall be decided. 
‘What remains !—“Time, place, and man- 
ner.” But these, with those already men- 
tioned, comprehend all the categories of an 
election, and the power to regulate is the 
broadest power given to a legislative body. 
Mr. CARLISLE interrupted to say that it was 
not a power to regulate the elective fran- 
chise itself, but only the manner and time 
of holding the election. Mr, RoBEsSON re- 


| plied that he granted it, but the power is 


that of regulating the election, and it is ex- 
ercised fully only when the man who has the 
franchise is protected in its full, free, and 
fair exercise—not the right to vote merely, 
but the right of voting, and that implies 
that it is not to be nullified by fraud, and 
that the vote shall be properly counted and 
registered. 

. Mr. CARLISLE asked if the same reasening 
would not authorize the application of the 
laws in question to the Legislature of a State 
when electing a United States Senator. Mr. 
ROBESON’s reply was direct and conclusive. 
In the election of Representatives, Congress 
may, if it chooses, take the whole subject into 
its own hands, but the Constitution adopts 
the organized Legislature of a State as the 
voters for Senator. - The United States has 
no power to appoint members or officers of 
the Legislature ; but if the Legislature, as a 
body of United States voters discharging a 
United States duty, is obstructed by riot, 
the United States has the right to send its 
marshals and officers to protect the Legisla- 
ture in the discharge of that national duty. 
Mr. ROBESON then answered the objection 
that there is no legal “peace of the United 
States” within a State by showing clearly 
that such an assertion destroys the national 
government by declaring a law to be uncon- 
stitutional because it may be resisted. On 
the contrary, every constitutional law of 
the United States is to be enforced by the 
President against every resistance and over 
every obstruction. Mr. ROBESON ended his 
admirable speech with an earnest and fra- 
ternal patriotic appeal to the Southern lead- 
ers not to make the fatal mistake of forcing 
upon the country the question which war 
has settled, and with a concise statement of 
his proposition, which no Democratic cham- 
pion of any weight thought fit to assail, and 
which can not be assailed successfully ex- 
cept upon grounds which would question 
the authority of the government to main- 
tain its own existence. | 


PERSONAL. 


COLONEL GEORGE E. WaRrrne, Jun., a favorite 
and very ay contributor to the publications 
of Harper & BROTHERS, and a writer whose mis- 
celjaneous and scientific books have secured a 
wide and deserved popularity, is the subject ofa 
long and commendatory article in a recent num- 
ber of the Agricultural Gazette, the leading farm- 
ers’ newspaper in England. In 1857 Colonel 
WakiInG became the draining engi of Central 
Park, and there did valuable service. In 1861 
he entered the military service as a cavalryman 
and the record of the ent he command 
in the West is described in Whip and Spur, one 
of the most charming and interesting works pro- 
duced by the war. He is the author, also, of val- 
uabie practical works on the Sanitary Drainage of 
Howses and Farms, Village The San- 
itary Conditions oof Cities, Closets and Sewage, 
and has received the prize of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society for his essay on The Causation of 
Typhoid Fever. His The Bride of the Rhine is a 
charming account of a journey down the Moselle 
in a row-boat; and for his report on the exhibit 
made at the Centennial by Holland of its great 
canals and drainage-works Colonel WARING was 
made one of the five honorary members of tlre 
Royal Institute of Engineers of the Netherlands. 
Add to all this high science business that Colonel 
W. is one of the most genial and companionable 
of men, and one of the most witty and entertain- 
ing of raconteurs, and you have a character very 
delightful to know. 

—Dr. Lovick Pierce is one of the oldest 
ee in the United States, having been or- 

ained by Bishop Assury in 1804. On the 24th 
of March last, being his ninety-fourth birthday 
he baptized five of his t-grandchildren an 
one great-great-grandchild, at his home in Spar- 
ta, Georgia, where he resides with. his son, Bish- 
op. Prexce, of the Methodist Church South, 

—Lord BEACONSFIELD is a8 quick at repartee 
as ever. Not long since a lady, in talking with 
him, spoke of the Zulus as savages. ‘‘ Savages, 
madam !’’ said the Prime Minister; “how can 
you call savages men who have defeated our 

eneral’’ converted our 
(COLENSO). 

—General GRANT is to be received with high 
ceremonial on his arrival in oo, the govern- 
ment having appropriated $100,000 for the ex- 
penses of his entertainment. 

—Mr. Ratpo WaLpo Emerson writes that he 
is ‘not in a condition to make visits or to take 
any part in conversation. Old age has rushed 
upon me in the last year, and tied my tongue 
and hid my memory, and thus made it a duty to 
stay at home.’’ 

—Mr. RoBERT BUCHANAN, who died a few 
days siace in Cincinnati, at the age of eighty-two 
was the first man in the United States who 
the enterprise and pluck to make a shipment of 
wheat from the West to England. This he did 
in 1817, by boat down the Oo and 


pi | sheep, 1125 oxen, 124 horses, an 


to a vessel at New Orleans, and thence to Liver- 
pool. In 1837 he was engaged to purchase gold 
and silver for the United States Bank, and with- ~ 
in two B sow bought $5,000,000 in specie and 
$1,000, in Southern bank-notes. At that 
time it was reunrece as a.very large transaction. 
To-day it would not exceed the ordinary trans-' 
action of a day’s business on the New York 
Stock Exchange. | 

~—The House of Commons now has among its 
members several journalists. Among them are 
Mr. CouRTNEY, a Jeader-writer for the Times: 
Mr. O’ DONNELL, a Jeader-writer for the Morning 
Post ; Dr. CAMERON, edjtor and proprietor of the 
Glasgow Mail; Mr. Gray, editor and owner of 
the Freeman’s Journal; and lastly, Mr. Justin 


‘M‘CartTuy, who writes leaders, magazine sto- 
\ries, novels, history, and all sorts of articles, and 


gets high pay for every thing he writes. 

—A Frenchman residing at No. 16 Rue 8t. Guil- 
laume, Paris, is the subject of much interest at 
present. The hotel, a characteristic structure 
of the seventeenth century, once 
the celebrated Laon; the occupant is M. Ex- 
NEST RENAN. The author dwells here, with his 
wife and children, in the domestic tranquillity 
— by those years of earlier sympathy, in 

e seclusion of study, shared by his sister Mile. 
HENRIETTE. Madame Renan is a niece of AkY 
ScHerrer. The friends of the author of the 
Life of Jesus, once a scholar of St. Sulpice and 
Monseigneur DuPpas Loup, claim that lie is not 
only.a master of the French language in its 
grace and purity, but still a divinist, retaining | 
an earlier reverence for the Church ‘and the 
saints. His opponents, on the contrary, find him 
a mischievous athéist, a dangerous leader, a 
priest who had already submitted to the tonsure. 

—The death of the young Prince WALDEMAR 
of Prussia does not lack the sinister element 
belonging to the nally in the apparition of the 
White Lady ef Hohenzollern. The night before 
the boy ceased to breathe, a soldier on duty in 
one of the corridors) of the imperial palace be- 
held, or imagined that he saw, the terribie'Count- 
ess AGNES approaching, as she has not failed to 
appear on similar occasions for 250 years, with 
her two dead children in her arms, slain that 
she might espouse herlover. The soldier quitted 
his-post, and sought his comrades with the tale, 
which did not fail to produce the usual lugubri- 
ous impression of superstitious awe. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Congress: The Army Appropriation Bill passed tire 
Senate on the- 25th ult., just-as it came frem the 
House, by a vote of 41 -to 30.—On the 26th, the House 

the Legislative Appropriation Bill, by g vote of 
40 to 118, after rejec 
the Pog pen sections.—On the 29th, the President sent 
to the House a message! vetoing the Army Bill. Both 
Houses held very short sessions, and adjourned upon 
the announcement of the death. of Representative 
Clark.—On the 80th, the House passed the bill to pay 
Captain Eads $500,000,—The House, on the Ist inst., 
took up the veto message. Under a call for the previ- 
ous question, there was no debate, and the effort to 
pass the Army Bill over the veto failed. The vote 
was 120 to 110, or less than the required two-thirds in 
the affirmative. a 

Senator Sessions’s fire-Insurance bill was passed to 
a third reading in the New York Assembly on the ist 
inst. It provides that ‘the amount of insurance here- 
after written in a policy of insurance on all baildings 
insured shall be taken and deemed the true value of 
the property at the time of the loss, and the amount of 
the loss sustained, and shall be the measure of dam- 
ages, unless the loss was caused by the criminal act of 

e insured,” 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Disratones from St. Petersburg report that the po- 
lice are openly arresting people by batches at all hours 


of the day, whereas apprehensions used to be made 
only at night. On the slightest suspicion against any 
person his whole family is arrested, and d. miciliary 


visits are paid to all his acquaintances, which lead to 
further arrests on the moat frivolous grounds. The, 
Golos says it is intended to send 12,000 prisoners, with 
their families, from Novgorod to Siberia during the 
summer, The most remarkable precautions were tak- 
en during the Czar’s recent journey to Livadia. Sen- 
tinels were placed the whole length of the line, traffic 
was sto ell and all access to the line prohibited for 
— our hours before the departure of the royal 
n. 
The city of Orenburg, on the Ural River, in Russia, 
was nearly all destroyed liy a fire which began on the 
30th ult.,and lasted two or three days. The best 
uarters of the town are in ashes. Nine hundred and 
orty-nine dwellings were burned. Several persons 
were killed and many wounded. The fire is attributed 
to carelessness, 

The Bulgarian Assemb! 
ult., unanimously elected Prince Alexander of Batten- . 
berg to the throne of Bulgaria, with the title of Alex- 

er I. In the evening the town was brilliantly il- 
luminated. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said at a banquet, on the 
30th ult., that the British government was determined 
not to depart in any way from the Treaty of Berlin. 
They had ——- iven upia great deal for the sake of . . 

, but cou pa up no more. far as he knew, ~ 

e great powers, without exception, were firmly re- 
solved to execute the treaty. If the Eastern Roume- 
lians a ted the autonomy which was guaranteed 
them, their position would be an enviable one. If 
they refused it, a must follow, and their blood 
would be upon their own heada. But he did not be- 
lieve they would choose the latter alternative. 

The British House of Commons, on the 28th ult., by 
a vote of 803 to 230, rejected Mr. Ryland’s resolution 
censuring the government for iucreasing the national 


telegram from Constantinople reports that the 
Khedive’s per has informed the Porte that 
the Khedive has refused to assent to the appointment 
of foreigners as Ministers of Finance and Public Works, 
but would make other concessions to meet the wishes 
of France and England. 
The South American war has been n by the 
bombardment of the town of Pi in Peru. -The 
ano-loading appliances at, Huanillos and Pabellon de 
ca have been destroyed. Iquique is still blockaded, 
and all sailing veesels have left. Business_in the in- 
terior is entirely disorganized. 
oy Town advices: of the 8th ult. are to the effect 
that Colonel Pearson and the Ekowe garrison reached. 


‘expenditure. 


’ Tugela the day before. It was said that the Zulusshad 


occupied Ekowe, but that King Cetywayo himself had 
retired beyond the Black Umvolosi River. The rnmor 
that . the Sone intended to detain Sir Bartle sgt 


. Governor and Commander-jn-Chief of the colony o 


the Cape of Good Hope, was unfounded. 

The chief object of the Chinese mission fo St. Peters- - 
a has failed, Russia heving_setused to surrender 
Kuldja, and negotiations have-been broken off. 

A large hill at Veas, in the province of Jaen, in Spain, 
has caved in, demolishing five houses, Thirty persous 
were killed and fourteen injured. 

An official report to the Persiah government of the 
earthquake in Miana, on the 22d of March, says that 21 

were totally destroyed, aud 922 persons, 
d 55 camels were killed, 


al amendment to strike out — 


of Natables, on the 29th. - 
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an oration at the Commencement exercises which 
excited among his friends hopeful anticipations 
of his future. He qualified himself for his pro- 
fession under the tuition of his father, and at:the 
Albany Law School. On his graduation from 
that institution, and his admission to the bar, he 
became a member of the firm to which his father 
was attached, in the city of Troy. Since then 
father and son have been united in professional 
labor, removing in 1870 to this city. While a 
resident of Troy, young Mr. Breacu was the recip- 


‘jent of repeated municipal honors. After serv- 


ing one term as Mayor, he was re-elected without 
opposition, Unobstrusive and affable in deport- 
‘ment, genial and gentlemanly in manners, he be- 
came a favorite with his associates. The cordial 
and generous zeal with which his friends have 


borne him to his new honors best attests his mer- . 


its. It is not the least pleasant of the incidents 


- connected with hiselevation to the office of Judge 


of the Court of Common Pleas in New York, as 
successor to the late Judge Rosrnson, that his 
brethren of the bar warmly accept him as quali- 
fied in learning and in manners for his responsi- 
ble position. If we may predict from what we 
know of Mr. Bracs, he will be an upright and in- 
dependent judge, recognizing the equal rights of 
brethren, and rendering them the common court- 
esies to which they are entitled, and upholding 
justice with a firm and steady will. za 


THE GREAT NEGRO EXODUS. 

Ovr illustration on page 384 has reference to 
. the great movement now being made by the negro 
race from their accustomed homes in the South to 
the more tranquil region west of the Mississippi. 


' Fugitives from injustice and oppression, these 


people are fleeing northward and westward, as 
others of their race formerly fled from the hor- 
rors of slavery. Deprived of their civil rights, 
they are now in their own section of our country 
nearly as far f, the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges granted them by the Constitution as they 
were in their days of bondage. Apparently with 
one accord they have arrived at the conclusion 
that. the only remedy for the ills from which they 


_ \guffer lies in their removal to some region where 


no prejudice exists against their race; and thus 
a hegira is in progress which threatens to flood 
certain States of our Union with a population for 
which they can not provide, and to leave others 
without laborers wherewith to develop their re- 
sources. 

The objective point of the negroes in almost 
every case is Kansas, few having turned their 
faces in any other direction. The reason proba- 


‘bly is that this State has been more thoroughly 


advertised than any other, on account of the ear- 
ly struggles which established freedom in it when 
a Territory, and as having been the scene of the 
exploits of Joun Brown and other martyrs of 
freedom. Kansas is also the ground which final- 
ly became the field of operations of the society 
known as the Tennessee Real Estate and Home- 
stead Association. The original objects of this 
society, which was formed in Nashville as early 
as 1869, were the purchase of small farms in 
Tennessee, and the encouragement of the freed- 
men in the farming districts to become owners of 
the land they should cultivate. It was soon found 
that: no headway could be made in the undertak- 
ing, and, after holding a State Convention over 


the subject, a committee was appointed to visit | 


Kansas, to see if cheaper homes could not be 
found among a more friendly people than in the 


- Jand of their former bondage. The report brought 


back was favorable to the scheme, but on a sec- 
ond delegation being, sent out, accounts were 
given of recent disasters affecting the, prosperity 
of the State; and as most of the freedmen pre- 
ferred remaining in the land of their birth, lit- 
tle progress was made in the scheme. Finally, 
however, a few families went to Kansas, and 
the letters sent back encouraged others to make 
the experiment: In 1873, Benyamin SINGLETON, 
the president of the|association, went out to take 
a look at Kansas.| His report was so favor- 
able that a company of two or three hundred 
gathered, and Srineieton brought them out that 
year, locating them in Cherokee County, in the 
southeast corner of the State. From that time 
the railroad agents over various routes have been 
stimulating the emigration by offers of low fares. 
They bring companies from Nashville to Topeka 
at $10 a head. The association has continued 
to keep up active gperations: Emigrants desir- 
ing to come are by its agency thrown into com- 
panies, placed undez competent leaders, and cheap 
rates of transportation are secured. Some half 
dozen different parties, numbering from one hun- 
dred to three hundred each, have come out un- 
der the auspices of this association. Most of the 
parties have come to Topeka, and from thence 
have gone to different parts of the State. Sever- 
al hundred of them have gone to Barton County, 
in the Arkansas Valley, and some to other front- 
ier counties. | 
With Mr. SIncLeron was associated CoLumsus 
M. Jonnson—an intelligent colored man, and 
t at Topeka of the association in question. 
In 1877 these two spent much time in nee 
information from government and other land of- 
ficers, and in investigating the properties of the 
soil in diferent districts. Mr. JoHNson remains 
tly at Topeka, while Mr. SINGLETON con- 
ducts the affairs of the association at Nashville. 
Among other colonies which they have establish- 
ed is one in Morris and Lyon counties, called the 
Singleton Colony. ' This is upon some lands pur- 
chased by the government from the Kansas tribe 


of Indians, and which is to be sold to the settlers’ 


at-a low price—at from one to five dollars per 
acre, it is said—and on long time. Other com- 
panies have also gone out besides those organ- 
ized by this society, some from Tennessee and 
some from Kentucky, and-many of the emigrants 
bave scattered through the older counties, where 


they rent land, farm on shares, or work for wages. 
In some instances they are able to buy improved 
farms or small unimproved tracts at from five to 
ten dollars an acre. These emigrants are nearly 
all agricultural laborers, and few have any thing 
save their own hands to enable them to gain a 
living in a strange country. Many of those who 
have gone out to the frontier upon homestead or 
cheap railroad lands in the first instance subsist 
by working for wages on the farms of the more 
prosperous white emigrants, afterward doing 
something for themselves. 

This comparatively successful start made by 
their brethren naturally turned the attention of 
the negroes of the South toward Kansas. Un- 
fortunately, however, what should have taken the 
form of well-considered emigration has assumed 
the character of a vast exodus. At the time of 
writing it is estimated that nearly 9000 emigrants 
have arrived at St. Louis, only 2400 of that num- 
ber having been possessed of sufficient means to 
pay their fare to Kansas. The others have been 
furnished with free transportation by the Colored 
Immigrant Relief Committee. Nearly every day 
there are fresh arrivals, and at all times groups 
of colored people can be seen upon the levee. 
About two weeks ago the Relief Committee en- 
tered into'a contract with the Missouri River Pack- 
et Company, the terms of which were that when 
immigrants arrive they shall be proffered the use 
of the conipany’s wharf boat until they depart for 
Kansas, and that the cha for transportation 
shall be $38 for each adult, $1 50 for each person 
between the ages of twelve and twenty-one years, 
and nothing for children less than twelve years 
old, from St. Louis to Wyandotte. In accordance 
with this agreement, the immigrants are landed 
on the company’s wharf boat by the lower river 
packets on which they come. “ plunder,” 
as they call their household goods, is piled up by 
the roustabouts in the middle of the wharf boat. 
Wood and provisions are giventhem. They build 
fires with this wood on the levee and cook their 
food, using for the purpose such utensils as they 
can get possession of. After a boat has arrived 
the levee presents an animated appearance, the 
dusky people moving to and fro in the fire-light 

inging, or dancing, or prophesying, and the ’long- 
shoremen rushing from the boat with goods of va- 
rious descriptions. When tired, they wrap them- 
selves up in their rags and lie down to sleep upon 
the cold hard deck. The women are shown great 
respect by the men, who allow them to choose the 
best places for sleeping. 

Naturally an exodus of such proportions as this 
is a cause of great alarm both to the section re- 
ceiving such a rapid and unexpected increase in 
its population, and to that which through the 
same cause finds itself deprived of a large part 
of its laboring class. On the one hand efforts 
are being made to persuade the negroes to return, 
and on the other the most severe measures are 
being taken to prevent their departure. At St. 
Louis the Anchor Line of steamers has offered 
free transportation to all who are willing to go 
back, but in most cases the offer is rejected with 
indignation. In the mean time the alarm at the 
South is provoking the most terrible outrages. 
It appears that already the planters are becoming 
alarmed at the loss of the laborers by whom 
alone their fields can be cultivated, and are em- 

loying all kinds of repression and restriction. 


times raised their rates of fare, in the expecta- 
tion that the negroes could not obtain the means 
of transportation. Armed bands have assem- 
bled on the shores of the river to prevent the 
emigrants from embarking, and not less than 
twenty cases of deliberate murder have been re- 
ported. In one instance the wife of a man who 
_bad departed was visited by an armed mob in 
the night-time, who askéd her where her husband 
was, and she replied that he had gone to Kansas. 
They asked her if it was her intention to follow 
him, and upon her reply in the affirmative, they 
took her out and hanged her to a neighboring 
tree. These statements appear to be well au- 
thenticated, and many of them have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers of Missouri and Kansas. 
They seem to establish the fact that the worst 
revelations that have hitherto been made have 
fallen far short of the truth in regard to the re- 
lations between the whites of the South and the 
enfranchised slaves. The movement, therefore, 
toward the North is simply an effort of this suf- 
fering people to escape from the grossest wrong 
and oppression. There is also one curious fact 
about this movement of the negroes. The people 
are of all sizes, Sexes, colors, and degrees. 
It is confined to no particular class. All South- 
ern negroes have evinced a desire to leave their 
homes, and all who could have done so. The 
others are deterred from leaving by their want of 
means and their fear of the white plantérs, who 
— to kill them if they attempt to quit the 
In the mean time there is great suffering amo 

the negroes, who, accustomed to pass their on 
in one spot, know nothing of the difficulties of 
| travel or of making new homes for themselves in 
& strange country. The cities of Kansas see a 
pauper population about to be thrust upon them, 
and, although desirous of emigrants in reasona- 
ble numbers, know not how to dispose of this 
‘overwhelming tide. Appeals are 
all sides for assistance, while the cities that have 
suffered most from the inundation are i 
about for means wherewith to give food and shel- 
ter to the unfortunate visitors they are forced to 
entertain. On the 25th of April the Relief Com- 
mittee of Wyandotte, Kansas, met with a similar 
board in the city of St. Louis, to consider the 
problem of providing for the negroes. The re- 
sult was a thorough consideration of the situa- 
tion, and the foHowing touching appeal from what 
is called the “ Committee of Twenty-five:” 


“Emigrants from the South continue to arrive. 
They all tell the same story of exto 


and murder. They bring with them thelr ves 


e steamboat companies have three or four 


forth on - 


children, destitute and ee They seek 
lands and homes where 


ws are with 
Our committee has sheltered, clothed, and 
ts to but on 


transported 5000 colored emigran 
account of their a a they became burdens upon 


liberty-lovin t the republic, believing that 
loyal men will not forget that those men who are now 
ugees from extortion and a bloody terror- 


commerce, built great States, 
poured untold millions into the Federal and individual 
purse of the nation. 

“It would be some return, some substantial token 


of appreciation for their ee ee 
ance, to help them now in the hour their dire dis- 


We trust that this appeal will meet with a 
hearty and immediate response, and that some- 
thing practical may be done to relieve the suffer- 
ings of these poor and deserving people. 


THE LATE BISHOP AMES. 


Tue venerable Bishop Epwarp Rarmonp Ames, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who died in Baltimore on the 25th ult., was a man 
with a remarkable history. He belonged to an 
old Puritan family that left Massachusetts to- 
ward the close of the last century, and settled at 
Amesville, Ohio, where Epwarp was born in 1806. 
His grandfather, the Rev. Syivanus Ames, a grad- 


uate of Harvard, died at Valley Forge while act- 


ing as chaplain of General Wasnineton’s army. 
At the age of twenty he left the farm and en- 
tered as a student in the Ohio State University, 
at Athens, where he spent two years, supporting 
himself chiefly by his own exertions. In 1828 
he opened a High School at Lebanon, Illinois, 
which subsequently became M‘Kendree College, 
in which institution he was a tutor. He remain- 
ed there until 1830, when he became a Methodist 
preacher, first joining the Illinois Conference. 
Upon the organization of the Indiana Conference 
in 1832, he joined that body, remaining there un- 
til he became a Bishop, with the exception of two 
years spent in Illinois. He was often appointed 
Presiding Elder, and filled various other offices of 
trust in the Church. He was chosen a Delegate 
to the Genéral Conference of the Methodists held 
spondi retary 0 i iety for 

th and West. When the rupture occurred 
between the Church North and South on the slav- 
ery question, in 1844, he did what he could to heal 
the breach and promote good-fellowship, but the 
effort was unavailing, and he remained with the 
Church’ North. In 1848 he officiated as chap- 
lain to a Council of Choctaws, being the first 
chaplain ever chosen by an Indian Assembly. 
He travelled as Presiding Elder from 1844 to 
1852, through various districts of Indiana, and 
was then elected a Bishop. He had been chosen, 
in 1848, President of the Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity, but declined the position, preferring more 
active duties. He was also elected a Fraternal 
Delegate to the British and Irish Conferences in 
1868, but declined the duty. He was the first 
Methodist Bishop to visit the Pacific Coast. 
When the United States government seized the 
property of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, on account of disloyalty, Bishop Ames was 
commissioned by President Lincotn and Secre- 
tary Sranron to take charge of all such confiscated 
property for the benefit of loyal Methodists in the 
South. 


Besides his ecclesiastical abilities, Bishop Ames 
exhibited an unusual capacity for public affairs ; 
and it was often said of him that he would have 
made a statesman if he had not been a preacher. 
He was particularly admired as a presiding offi- 
cer, showing excellent judgment, and a tact and 
knowledge which are uncommon. 4s a preacher 
he was highly regarded. His manner was quiet 
but impressive, and his discourses were often 
marked by sharp humor, although he was a man. 
of great gravity and dignity. He was a man of 
indomitable will and of rigid conscientiousness, 


-THE FRENCH EDUCATIONAL 
STRUGGLE. 


Tue educational struggle that seems active in 
all civilized races has recently assumed a new 
phase in France. The French schools have here- 
tofore been in great part under the control of 
the clerical leaders, and the greater number of 
the teachers are the members:of some religious 
fraternity. The Jesuits, always active and intel- 


- ligent, control many of the most important schools. 


Even the primary schools have fallen into the 
hands of the priesthood. The schools of the Sa- 
cred Heart and other Jesuit sisterhoods 
the education of the daughters of the wealthier 
The process by which the Jesuits, ac- 
cording to M. Jutes Srmon, had already under 
Louis Napo.eon filled the secondary colleges with 
their own teachers has been slowly extended to 
all the other branches of education. But France 
is a republic, and in all these clerical schools re- 
publicanism is secretly or openly denounced, and 
the Bovrson lilies or the Napoleonic tri-color 
flaunted before the eyes of the children of the 
state. A foreign power intervenes in France to 
the republic. It begins by tainting with 
Italian dogmas the minds of the young. Three 
centuries ago the intervention of the Pope de- 


| stroyed the progress of French reform, and once 


more the Pope of to-day interferes to sap the 
sources of patriotism, and restore to France the 
old reign of despotism and ignorance. 

French statesmen, therefore, anxious for the 
welfare of the republic, have brought in a bill-to 
exclude the priests from the control of the schools. 


They are resolved to make education republican, 
and to found upon public instruction the welfare 
of the state. M.Wapprmeron or M. Ferry, Gaw- 


BETTA and GREvy, are united in their to | 
in re- 


educate all the people; to educate 
publican principles, and drive the foreign clergy 
from the position they have usurped in the schools. 
Some of the provisions of the French education- 
al bill seem harsh: the unlicensed religious or- 
ders are forbidden to teach. The Jesuits are ex- 
cluded from the protection of the law, their schools 
and colleges broken up, and their affiliated so- 
cieties placed under a stern supervision. Yet it 
is remembered in France that a year has not 
passed since these foreign societies were press- 
ing upon M‘Manon a coup d état, since every ul- 


tramontane paper clamored for civil war, and | 


Jesuit colleges were eager to enforce upon the 
people ‘their own favorite doctrine of implicit 
obedience. Had their advice been followed, Paris 
would once more have run red with blood, and the 
nobility, the army, the clergy, flung themselves 
into a deadly, hopeless contest with the republic 
and the people. The peril was put aside by the 
calm sagacity of the republican leaders. Knowl- 
edge triumphed in the contest with implicit obe- 
dience and brutal force. The republican leaders, 
@ year ago threatened with imprisonment, exile, 
death, the scoff of the Jesuitical and ultramon- 


tame press, stand to-day at the head of a vast 


majority of the French nation, the founders of a 
true republic. Their discretion seems equal to 
their firmness. They have discovered that knowl- 
edge is the only sure support of free institutions, 
the public school the best friend of freedom. 
They are resolved to have their revenge upon 
the foreign ‘clergy ; but it is not imprisonment, 
exile, death, the fate that awaited their own de- 
feat. They have shown a Christian moderation ; 
they have proved to angry priests and prelates 
that they can forgive. The real Christians of 
to-day in France are the republicans; the only 
penalty they impose upon the foreign cl is 
to drive them from the schools. They will have 
teachers less cruel, more truly Christian. 

It may well be supposed that the ultramontane 
clergy will not remain silent even under so light 
a penalty. Gratitude they have none; patriotism 
they have long laid aside for an abject obedience 
to the Vatican. The grossest superstitions rule 
in the Jesuit colleges, the fiercest impulses; the 
fiery zeal of Loyoxa, his barbarous instincts, gov- 
ern his disciples. The rage of the priesthood and 
the secret hatred of the Vatican are roused anew 


against a republic that is resolute in defense of. 


knowl The papal prelates have protested 
against the passage of M. Ferry’s bill. It is an 
extraordinary assault, they think, upon one of 
the acknowledged 
Church, they assert, has alone the right to teach ; 
all secular education is ess, and worse than 


none. The Vatican, the Pope, should govern ev- 


ery school, from Calabria to Japan; the sister- 
hoods, the fraternities, of France can alone pro- 
vide an education worthy of Frenchmen. The 
remarkable assumptions of the foreign clergy 
have naturally called out the zeal of the repub- 


licans.' They point to the fact that a year ago 


these guardians of the young had nearly plunged 
France in all the pains of civil war ; that they are 
enemies of the nation, almost of mankind. They 
ask in what country has the “Church” ever proved 
its capacity for teaching? Not, certainly, in Rome 
or Italy, where, under its rigid sway, two-thirds 
of the people were left in barbarous ignorance, 
where education has only begun since the destruc- 
tion of the papal power. Nor in Spain, where 
the educational condition of the people was lower 
under the Roman Catholic rule than even in Italy. 
They point to South America, to Canada, to the 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and states of Ger- 
many. They deny that the Roman priesthood 


were ever capable or worthy of educating nations. _ 


Wherever they have held the supreme control 
knowledge has perished, human energy declined, 
and all the vices of ignorance and mental decay 
ripened into wonderful strength. 

To these arguments for secular instruction ‘the 


rights of the “Church.” The 


French priests and prelates reply by complaints, _ 


threats, and a denunciation of the republic. They 
proclaim war upon freedom. They demand the 
control of the schools or a change of government, 
revolution, disorder. Their clamor against the 
republic seems to shake its firm foundations. 


Many moderate Frenchmen are intimidated, and — 


willing to give up the schools rather than excite 
the enmity of the great majority of the clergy, 
to abandon the children to their monarchical in- 
structors, and allow every university and college 
to be made a seminary of sedition. Such is the 
sacrifice of the young that can alone satisfy 
the priesthood. The Carthaginian mothers were 
forced to fling their infants into the blazing fur- 


naces of Moloch without a tear, and papal e | 


exacts from French republicans a tribute more 
terrible: it claims the intellects of their children. 
But happily the majority of the French are re- 


publican in reality, and treat with disdain the | 


clamor of the Roman priesthood. It is no longer 
possible for Pope or prelate to destroy the free 
institutions of France, enslave its intellect, con- 
trol its schools. Its liberal people are nearly 
united in their scorn of the intrigues of the Vat- 
ican, and it seems probable that the bill of M. 
Ferry will pass by a large majority, and educa- 


tion in France be made forever free. This at — 
least is the aim of Gampetra, WaDDINGTON, and - 


the various leaders of republican thought. But 
while France is making this rapid advance, the 
reactionary forces are more than usually active. 
The Pope, in his recent letter on education, con- 


demns all Protestant teaching as heretical, and. 


places himself at the head of the extreme clerical 
party. He claims the right to banish all secular 
teaching from Rome, and demands once more 


| the throne of the Imperial City. 


It is plain that the contest between civil and 


religious liberty, humanity and intolerance, repub- 1 
licanism and despotism, is far from approaching its 


commonwealth. need clo food, transpor- 
tation, lands, and of husbandry 
“‘Kaneas extends her liberal hand, and we throw 
ourselves the es of the charitable and 
sm were com Mm arms Of soldiers, plo 
the Union armies, and fed and clothed ansening Union 
. centuries of unrequited toil planted and — 
the Southern of our and domestic 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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close, and that|the struggle over the public schools 
in France represents a wide conflict that is going 
on in every land. The ultramontanes are less 
noisy than they were under the former Pope, but 
no less active, and more dangerous. They have 
definite aims, are bound together in a strong or- 
ization, and will be heard of in all future elec- 
tions. It is said that they have strong hopes of 
winning the control of Austria ; that they menace 
the peace of Italy ; that they are laboring to over- 
throw the German Empire by the aid of the ex- 
treme Socialists; that they hope even to throw 
France into disorder. But it is in the education- 
al-affairs of the New World that the Vatican fac- 
tion will have the most important field of action 
in the future. The long line of free or nominal- 
ly free states, reaching from Canada to Pa 
nia, lies open to the constant agitations of the 
iesthood. Nowhere do they suffer any part of 
to remain long at rest. In New Mexico ultra- 
montane politicians have recently covered that 
secluded Territory with the bitterness of a secta- 
rian-contest. Bishop Gi_mour, in Ohio, charges 
all the faithful to avoid the heretical. schools. 
In New York and Boston the ultramontanes are 


- Jaboring silently. It is not possible to point out 


a single town_in the various free States that 
has not witnessed some active assault upon the 
common schools. At Cincinnati, the newspaper 
founded and carried on by the archbishop and 
his coterie has been the standard-bearer in the 
assault upon knowledge, the teacher of sedition’ 
and disorder. In Canada and Brazil the same 
unwise policy has marked the advance of the 
Roman priesthood.. They have chosen to be pol- 


. iticians ; they must expect to be treated as po- 


litical agitators. The decrees of the Vatican 
have disturbed the repose of every American 
community: there will necessarily arise a union 
of all Americans against the Vatican. 

But no doubt the strongest defense of the sec- 


' ular system of education is the practical one. Its 


ty 


schools are always, or should always be,:s0 much 
better than the-clerical as to deserve the support 
of the people; ‘the common-school system should 
be made so complete, so effective, and refined as 
to cultivate the moral and mental powers with 
unequalled force. France and America must 
unite in raising the standard of their schools if 
they would meet with the most unassailable ar- 
ts the claims of the ultramontanes, and 
ence in the future the study of the finer princi- 
ples of education must form the leading subject 
of thought with our wisest politicians. Govern- 
ments are transforming themselves into school- 
masters ; even d has become within ten 
years the firmest advocate of compulsory instruc- 
tion. France has followed in its path, impeded 
by its Boursows and Bonararrss; but it seems 
the duty of America to devise a scheme of edu- 
cation so complete and so vigorous as to cover 
the distant settlement and the crowded city with 
an equality of knowledge, and forever insure the 
safety of freedom by winning over its enemies 
with the gentle hand of public instruction.’ 
LawRENCcE. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 

e MAY. | 
Sunday, 18.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thursday, 22.—Ascension-day. 
Sunday, %%.—Sunday after Ascension. 


AL France is deeply stirred by the prospect 
of a revolution in the system of public educa- 
tion, which must follow the adoption of the bill 
of M. Ferry, now before the legislature. The 
Chambers have adjourned, the Lower House un- 
til the 15th.of May, and for the present the ex- 
citement has subsided. Episcopal protests have 
fallen on the head of the Minister of Education 


in a continuous shower; even moderate repub- . 


licans condemn the reactionary features of the 
new measure. - The radicals contend that the Ro- 
mman Catholic Church is Hostile to the republic, 
and should therefore be deprived, as far as prac- 
ticable, of all control of education. The mod- 
erates answer that the Church party has been 
fairly defeated, and has no immediate prospect 
of returning to power. The principal changes 
contemplated are: (1) The restoration to the 
state of the exclusive right of conferring univer- 
sity degrees. This reverses the legislation of 
18%, out of which sprang the five free Catholic 
universities, It must be borne in mind that in 
Franee @ tniversity degree opens the way to 
public office. (2) The exclusion of all clergy- 
men—Protestant and Catholic—from the direct- 
ing councils of the state universities, including 
the Chief Council of Public Instruction. (3) The 
exclusion from all teaching, public or private, 
of the religious orders not recognized by the 
state. This provision will especially affect the 
Jesuits, whose colleges are somehow popular in 
France, The bill of M. Ferry may be modi- 
fied, but in most of its features will undoubtedly 
be accepted by the Assembly. 

American rians have for some years 
been importing from England distinguished 
ministers of their faith, and now English Pres- 
byterians are returning the compliment. Ata 
recent meeting of the Presbytery of London the 

v. Dr. Patron, of Chicago, was chosen to fill 
the vacant chair of theology in their London 
college. The emoluments of the position are 
£2500 yearly. The nomifation was made by Dr. 
DONALD FRASER. | 


Dr. J. H. Vincent will hold a Sunday-school 
Con next month in the Yosemite Valley, 
California. The place chosen has all the charms 
of scenery, at least; but it is the practice of the 
managers of Sunday-school conventions to se- 
lect beautiful spots for the assembling of their 
fellow-laborers. The Round Lake Sunday-school 
Convention will begin this year July 8, and con- 
tinue ten days. It will be directed by the Rev. 
J. 8. OstRANDER, who will be assisted in the 
public exist any longer? ‘Let us lookto the young 

any lon Let us 
gentleman at the Cape.” 


-and by the ai 


rsh department by Miss MERRILL, of New 
ork. The course of stndy will consist of forty- 
two lessons in all, divided into three depart- 
ments. The Clear Lake Sunday-school Assem- 
bly will be held at Clear Lake, Iowa, from July 
15 to July 28. The Chautauqua Normal Course 
will be followed in three Preparatory, 
Junior, and Senior, | 
_ It has been determined to celebrate, next au- 
umn, the completion of twenty-five years of 
episcopal service given by Bishop Porter to 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of New York. 
Bishop PoTTEeR was consecrated November 22 
854. A committee of the clergy and laity o 
the diocese has been appointed to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements. 


The Mexican Commission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which is composed of seven 
bishops, met in New York April 15, and adjourn- 
ed April 18. The members had before them 
the constitution, canons, and liturgy of the 


_ Church of Jesus, of Mexico, and also two of the 


bishops elect, the Rev. H. C. Rizey, D.D., and 
the Rev. THomas VALDESPINO. The Commis- 
sion suggested sume changes in the liturgy, 
and approved the testimonials of the Rev. Dr. 
Ritey. The liturgical forms are not exact 
popiee of those of the Anglican body, but agree 
herewith in principle. This young Protestant 
Church in Mexico has fifty congregations, or- 
phanegs* and schools, in which more than five 
undred children are trained, a weekly paper, 
and three thousand members. The documents 
submitted have been referred to the absent mem- 
bers of the Commission for examination. It is 
ted that in due time episcopal consecration 

will be given to Dr. RILEY. | : 


According to the London Table, the new car- 
dinals will be created on the 2ist of May. The 
Archbishop of Toulouse, the Bishop of Poitiers, 
Dr. Newman, Dr. HERGENROTHER, and the 
Pope’s brother, Father Pecc1, have 
certainly been determined on. Father Psccr 
has for the year past been the Pope’s household 
manager. 


The ee papers are calling attention to 
the fact that the expense of the American re- 
vision of the Bible is borne by ego means. 
One of them says: ‘Bible revision would ap- 
r to have princely patron$ in the United 
tates. During the six years in which the re- 
visers have been at work the expenses have been 
heavy. They spend three half days in each 
month in the Bible House at New York, and the 
outlay for travelling and entertainment has to 
be defrayed. Yet no appeal-has been made to 
the general public. All the expenses have thus 
far been defrayed quietly by a few munificent 
and modest friends.’’ These munificent sup- 
porters are mostly gentlemen of New York. 


Pope Lzo XIII. has again given ion to 
his dislike of the Protestant schools in the city 
of Rome. In a letter to the Cardinal Vicar, 
dated March 25, he discusses the best means of 
counteracting their influence. He says, with 
much feeling: ‘‘ These schools are increased in 
number year by year by the work of strangers 
of foreign gold, and that in a 
city where no teaching was set forth, or, in oth- 
er words, permitted, but that pure doctrine 
willed by the Church. That these things exist 
affords proof how little the dignity and liberty 
of the Roman ‘pontiff are provided for since the 
dominion of his states was taken from him.”’ 
-Leo has, therefore, appointed a commission of 
prelates and members of the Roman nobility, 
who are to assume the direction of Catholic 
primary. schools in the city of Rome, and give 
unity to Catholic education there. The Pope 
contributes for this purpose 100,000 francs from 
his own revenues. 7 


Father HYACINTHE has told his Paris congre- 

tion that he will administer the communion 
4 both kinds. He admits to the sacrament 
both those who have confessed according to the 
Catholic rite and those who present themselves 
on their own responsibility. 


The Rev. Dr. R. 8. Rust, the secreta 
Methodist Episcopal Freedmen’s Aid 
reports that he has held frequent personal inter- 
views with the freedmen who have reached Kan- 
sas from the South, and has found them deter- 
mined to take no backward steps. They said to’ 
him “that death in almost any form would be 
preferable to their return.’? About seven or 
eight thousand have left ; several thousand more 
are on the banks of the Mississippi waiting for 
transportation. Very foolishly, the white peo- 

le at some points on the river are trying to de- 
fain the blacks by threats and the show of force. 
The meetings for relief are becoming more nnu- 
merous every week, but the relief measures are 
as yet very imperfectly organized. 


The movement toward Christianity in the Tin- 
nevelly district, India, increases in its propor- 
tions. There are said to be over 33,000 new in- 
quirers for baptism in South India, under the 
instruction of the Church of ‘Ingland wission- 
aries. Reference has been made before in this 
column to the chief cause of this awakening of 
interest in the native mind—the outflow of 
Christian charity during the India famine. 

Among the persons who have recently united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Mission in Italy is 
a reputed son of the late Cardinal ANTONELLI, 
and brother of the Countess LAMBERTINI, whose 
suit. against ANTONELLI’s executors is well 
known. The Methodist Episcopal Italian Con- 
ference was lately held at Terni, near Rome. 
Seven hundred communicants were reported. 


‘The School Board elections in the cities of 
Scotland, which have recently taken place, show 
a decided ascendency of the advocates of relig- 
jous education over the Secularists. In Edin- 
burgh the Secularists failed to elect a single 
member of the board. In the two cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow the majority of the 
boards are members of evangelical Churches. 


The Echo, of England, tells a strange story. 
It is “that the great banking house of the 
ROTHSCHILDS nee leat Turkey the sum of two 
thousand million francs, and has received in 
turn a deed of mor on the entire land of 
Palestine.’ As the Sultan is frightfully impe- 


The 


of the 
ociety, | 


cunious, the RoTHscHILDS may be expected in 
time to foreclose and take the property. Peri- 
odically this story of the acquisition of Palestine 
by the great Jewish banking house revives. 
There must be in the hearts of Israelites a strong 
wish, which is father to the thought. Mean- 
while Christian colonies are taking root in the 
Holy Land, and may become a noticeable feature 
of its population. 

The Marpingen miracle case is not yet ended. 
The parties who were accused before the court 
of 8aarbriick of fraud, in alleging an apparition 
of the Virgin Mary, have been acquitted of 
criminal intent, though the deceit was exposed. 

ublic Dh yet has appealed from this 
decision, and the case will go to a higher court. 
The story is that the Virgin appeared to three 
little children near Marpingen. Invested there- 
by. with a peculiar sacredness, they made the 
sign of a cross over a fountain near which the 
appearance occurred, and blessed images for de- 
vout Catholics. Marpingen water became at 
onee a rival to that of Lourdes, and the demand 
for images brought a handsome revenue to the 
local priest. It ought to be said that this) im- 
paeere has been offensive to many Catholics. 
he miracle-mongers will hardly flourish under 
Leo XIII. as they did under Pius 1X. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dvurre the present year three fires have occurred in 
Fulton Market, the last only a short time ago; and 
that portion of the dingy old structure which was then 
consumed is now being patched up by the city. Doubt- 
leas some day—or night—the whole market will burn 
up, or tumble down; and then, although numerous 
dealers would suffer severely, there would be no public 
mourning for the unwholesome, shabby, rickety old 
building. New York is altogether behind the times; 
one of its greatest necessities is a respectable, conven- 
ient new market, where our citizens may go with pleas- 
ure, not with shrinking, for the purchase of: supplies 
for their tables. | 

Some interesting statistics respecting Fulton Mar- 
ket are given in the New York Times. It was built in 
1881, and has 256 stands and 91 cellars. For these the 
city will receive next year a rental of about $48,000. 
Meat, fish, vegetables, game, poultry, butter, eggr, fruit, 
oysters, groceries, books, boots and shoes, and innu- 
merable other things may be found in Fulton Market. 
There are also liquor saloons, coffee and oyster stands, 
and eating-houses therein. It is really one of the most 
important markets in the city, in spite of its unsightly 

ce, and its annual business is estimated at 
about $6,000,000. The market is swept, it is said, twice 
a day, and dealers do the best they can to make such 
portions as they rent inviting to the public; but all 
efforts are comparatively unavailing, for the radical 
difficulty lies in the decaying old structure itself, with- 
in which purchasers linger as brief a time as possible. 

Danger of collision on the elevated railroads can 
not be too strictly guarded against. The bare escape 
from a frightful disaster is not a pleasant considera- 


tian for passengers in colliding trains, nor for those‘ 


whio ride therein afterward. The recent accident—can 
it be called an accident f—upon the Metropolitan road 
seems to have been due to inattention to duty; but 
the public will not leniently regard the neglect of any 
possible safeguards against danger. It will be better 
contented to “ make haste slowly” until the subject of 
rapid transit is thoroughly understood. 


At a recent exhibition of a school for colored chil- 
dren, held in the court-house of Edenton, North Caro- 
lina, the .stage gave way, and the building took fire 
from the overturned lamps. A frightful panic fol- 
lowed; the house was densely packed, and there was 
a rush for the doors. Many children were crushed, 
had limbs broken, or were severely burned—some so 
badly that they can not survive. By the efforts of a 
few brave, self-possessed persons the building was 
saved, and hundreds rescued from a terrible death. 


6 William Tell’s Chapel,” said to have been erécted 
in 1388, and situated on the shore of Lake Lucerne, 
has been demolished, and another structure is to be 
built on its site. Whether all the traditions concern- 
ing the chapel and William Tell are true or not, it was 
a very old and interesting building, the loss of which 
tourists, at least, will regret. 


A call is made for a “ Philanthropic Convention,” to 
be held at Science Hall, 141 Eighth Street, in this city, 
on May 21 and 22. The general purpose of the Con- 
vention is the organization of a “‘ Mutual Employment 
Society,” whose business shall be to carry into execn- 
tiom some plan by which worthy working-people may 
be furnished with constant employment. The details 
of a plan for accomplishing this result will be consid- 
ered at the Convention, and improved, modified, and 
pertiected if possible, then adopted, with the purpose 
of executing it unitedly. : 


Large numbers of the police in Moscow have been 
transported to Siberia for supposed complicity in con- 
spiracies. In many of the chief cities the police force 
is being continually changed, to prevent any tampering 
with these officials, who in Russia are peculiarly open 
to the temptation of a bribe. 


A bright little fellow of four, who attends infant 
clase in Sunday-school, one Sunday morning 
a card on which were the words, “ Pray withont ceas- 
ing.” After his mother had explained the text, he 
said, ‘I guess I won’t show this to the minister ; he 
prays long enough now.” 


The following incident is related of the late Judge 
Barnard, who, though sometimes irritable on the 
bench, regretted more than any one else his hasty 
words and deeds at such times. A young lawyer, since 
then elected to Congress, when a young man, just ar- 
rived in the city, once laid some papers before the 
judge. He glanced at them, and tossed them back to 


.the young lawyer. 


“Your honor, what is the matter with these pa- 
persi?” asked the lawyer. 

““'They’re not properly drawn-up,” said the judge. 

‘“‘What is wromg about them?” the young lawyer 
inquired. 

‘If you don’t know, I can’t tell,” the judge respond- 
ed. “If I had a tyro in my office who couldn’t draw 
np better papers than those, I’d kick him out to the 
sidewalk.” 

The words were heard by a-crowded court-room. 
Munch mortified, the lawyer took his leave. A week 
afterward he was sitting in the same court-room, and 
the judge said, “‘ Mr. ——, will you step to the bench 
for # moment, if you please ?” The gentleman did so, 


| and the spectators wondered what was coming. “ Last 


Monday,” the judge began, “ you laid some papers be- 
fore me, which I erroneously pronounced incorrect, 
and I acted like a scoundrel. I am ashamed of it, and 
as I grossly insulted you in cpen court, I want to ten- 
der you an apology in open court. I beg your pardon.” 


The Emperor of Austria’s silver wedding was the oc- 
casion of a series of festivities in Vienna, not the least © 


among which was the grand procession of the guilds. 
Hans Makart, the great Vienuvese artist, had the gen- 
eral supervision of the procession, and was busy for 
months previously in designing costumes and groups. 
The procession consisted of something like 30,000 per- 
sons, divided into thirty groups, the centre of each 
group being an allegorical car representing some one 


_of the various guilds of the empire. 


The steam-ship City af Richmond, from Liverpool, 
recently landed at Castle Garden 758 immigrants. ‘This 
is the largest number arrfving by any one steamer 
since 1867, excepting on the steam-ship Wieland, from 
Hamburg, on June 5, last year, when 899 afrived. It 
is expected that there will be a large increase in the 
immigration to the United States this year. [ 


Every body seems to want -some of the ten-dollar 


certificates ; the long line of intending purchasers at 


the New York Post-office indicates their popularity, 
and shows that, on the whole, people prefer to trust 


.the government rather than private parties or savings- — 


banks. 


It is expected that a catalogue of printed books in 
the British Museum Library will be published, if or- 
ders are received for one thousand copies from the li- 
braries of the world. It would include English print- 


ed books from 1450 to 1878, representing about 1,250,000 . 


volumes, and comprisiag between two and three mill- 
ions of entries, that is, main titles and cross references. 
The whole work would require about forty-five vol- 
umes, and may be printed at a cost as low as four dol- 


lars a volume, foolscap folio, of 1000 pages. Such a 


catalogue would be invaluable. . 

Kossuth sent 350 francs for the relief of the people 
of Szegedin, accompanying the gift with a letter writ- 
ten with_ characteristic eloquence and encouraging 
sympathy. | 


“The Business Men’s Society for the Encouragement 
of Moderation”—the latest temperance movement— 
furnishes three separate forms of pledges: a total! ab- 
stinence pledge, for a term not to exceed one year, re- 
newable at expiration, if desired ; a moderation pledge, 


not to drink intoxicating beverages during bcsiness — 
hours for a specified term; and a pledge not to par-- 


take of intoxicating liquors at the expense of any oth- 
er person whomsoever, nor to invite another to par- 
take, during a specified term. 


Umkwe Cantaba is the sonorous name of a Zulu 
prince, a cousin of King Cetywayo. By the labors of 
a Swedish missionary he has been led to embrace 
Christianity, and recently visited Sweden with this 
missionary. On his arrival at Helsingborg, a town of. 


- about three thousand inbabitants, one of his first re- 
marks was: ‘‘I never knew before that there were so. 


many white men in the world. From their war with 
my cousin, I thought that they were rather a small 
tribe.” 


It is folly to attempt to make an intelligent commu- 
nity like that in New York city believe that “‘ the re- 
cent rains hindered the cleaning of the streets,” when 
every body knows that except for the blessed washing 
our streets occasionally receive from a good long rain- 
storm or a smart shower, ours would be, of all cities, 
the most miserable. 4 


Most singular is the form which, according to re- 
ports, Garibaldi’s illness has assumed. The attack 
comes on every forty days, and lasts for eight. Pain 


thrills through every muscle and joint, especially at - 


night, when, as he is falling asieep, a series of shocks 
passes through his wholeframe. Even the weight of a 
sheet is too heavy to be borne, and the coverings have 
to be suspended on hooks. When once the attack is 
Over, the general is himself again. 


Innocence is not unfrequently proved when too late 


to benefit the wrongly accused. Foreign papers men- 
tion the death of a man a short time ago at. Cayenne, 
who was transported for life from France twenty- 
eight years ago for setting fire to farm-houses at 
Longepierre. He left a wife and five children behind 
him. The late news of his death led to a confession 
by his accuser, who admitted that he himself. had com- 
mitted the crime for which another had been punished. 
He was arrested and committed to prison, where he 
contrived to take his own life. 


t 
An exchange states that the poet Longfellow has 
received a gift of a pen made from the iron fetters of 
Bonivard, the prisoner of -Chillon. The socket is 
made of gold, set with three rare gems, and the handle 
is 8 piece of oak from the old frigate Constitution. 


Russian life can scarcely be pleasant nowadays. A 
few weeks ago, as 4 young nobleman was entertain- 
ing a few friends at his home, the door suddenly open- 
ed,a handsome young lady came in, politely saluted 
the visitors, and then, drawing a pistol from her pock- 
et, shot the host through the head. The fair assassin 
made no attempt to escape, and was, of course, ar- 
rested. It is said that the victim had two days pre- 
viously received a threatening letter from the Execn- 
tive Committee of the Revolutionary Society, which 
hej had given to the police. | 


Pea-nuts are an important article of commerce in our 
country. Duringthe past five years the Virginia crop 
has varied from 225,000 bushels annually to 780,000 
bushels. The largest crop in Tennessee during the 
same time was 305,000 bushels, and in North Carolina 
125,000. The season of 1876277 was the most favorable, 
the amount raised in the whole country being 1,405,000 
bushels. Virginia pea-nuts are the largest, and have 
the finest flavor. 


_ Saturday seems to be the fatal day in the royal! fain- 
ily of England. William IIL died Saturday, March 
18, 1703; Queen Anne died Saturday, August 1, 1714; 
George L. died Saturday, June 10, 1727 ; George II. died 
Saturday, October 26, 1760; George III. died Saturday, 
January 29, 1820; George IV. died Saturday, June 26, 
1830; the Duchess of Kent died Saturday, March 15, 
1861; the Prince Consort died Saturday, December i4, 
1861; the Princess Alice died Saturday, December 14, 
1878; and the Princess of Hesse recently died on the 


same day of the week as the Princess Alice. 
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‘A POLITICIAN’S WAYS. 


That now I am the ruler of a great partee. 


As a boot-black bold I made such a mark 
That I soon got a place—near City Hal) Park ; 
I knew what to do, and I knew what to say, 
And I learned how to count in a nice new way— 
I learned how to count so cleverlee 
That now I am the ruler of a great partee. 


Of politics soon I got such a hold 
That I easily turned them into gold; 
And the gold bought railways and other things, 
And put me inside of a score of “ rings ;” 
And I affairs ’so skillfullee 
' That now I am the ruler of a great partee. 


I grew so rich that my party said 

I mast go into Congress as ite head ; 

And it’s hard to say where I may be sent, 

For I’ve m@®aged things here to my heart’s content— 
I’ve managed things here so splendidlee 
That now I am the ruler of a great partee. 


Now young men all, if you want to be great, 

If you want to have power and a rich estate, 

Just follow my footsteps, and, fifty to one 

(If you don’t stop at Sing Sing), the thing is done— 
If you don’t stop at Sing Sing, then, like me, 
You all may be rulers of a great partec. 


[Begun in Haurzr’s No. 1137.) 


VIXEN. 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avruor or “ Deap Men’s “ Hosracrs 10 
Forrungz,” An Oren VERDICT,” ETO., ETO, 


CHAPTER XL.—{ Continued.) 
WEDDING BELLS. 

See was glad to leave Miss Skipwith to her 
books, and to wander out into the sunny garden, 
where the figs were ripening or dropping half 
ripened amongst the neglected grass, and the clus- 
tering bloom of the hydrangeas was as blue as the 
summer sky. There had been an unbroken in- 
terval of sultry: weather—no rain, no wind, no 
clouds—only endless sunshine. 


“Tf it would hail, or blow, or thunder,” sighed | 


Vixen, with her hands clasped above her head, 
“the change might be some small relief to my 
feelings; but this everlasting brightness is too 
dreadful, What a lying world it is, and how Na- 
ture smiles at us when our hearts are aching! 
‘Well, I suppose I ought to wish the sunshine to 


- last till after Rorie’s wedding ; but Idon’t! Idon’t! 


I don’t! If the heavens were to darken, and 
forked lightnings to cleave the black vault, I 
should dance for joy. I should hail the storm, 
and cry, ‘ This is sympathy!” 

And then she flung herself face downward on 
the grass, and sobbed as she had sobbed on her 
‘pillow that morning. 

“It rends my heart to know we are parted for- 
ever,” she said. ‘Oh, why did I not say Yes that 
night in the fir plantation? The chance of life- 
long bliss was in my hand, and I let it go. It 
would have been less wicked to give way then, 
and .accept my happy fate, than to suffer these 
evil feelings that are gnawing at my heart to-day 
—vain rage, cruel hatred of the innocent.” 

The wedding bells must be ringing by this time. 
She fancied she could hear them. Yes, the sum- 
mer air seemed alive with bells. North, south, 
east, west, all round the island, they were ringing 


- madly, with tuneful marriage peal. They beat 


upon-her brain. They would drive hermad. She 
tried to stop her ears, but then those wedding 
chimes seemed ringing inside her head. She 
could not shut them out. She remembered how 
the joy-bells had haunted her ears on Royfe’s twen- 
ty-first birthday—that day which had ended so bit- 
terly, in the announcement of the engagement be- 
tween the cousins. Yes, that had been her first 
real trouble. How well she remembered her 


despair and desolation that night, the rage that 


her young soul! 

“ And I was little more than a child then,” 
she said to herself. “Surely I must have been 
born wicked. My dear father was living then, 
and even the thought of his love did not comfort 
me. I felt myself abandoned and alone in the 
world. How idiotically fond I must have been 
of Rorie! Ever so many years have come and 
gone, and I have not cured myself of this folly. 
What is there in him that I should care for him ?” 

She got up from the grass, plucked herself out 
of that paroxysm of mental pain which eame too 
near lunacy, and began to walk slowly round the 
garden paths, reasoning with herself, calling wom- 
anly pride to the rescue. 

“J hate myself for this weakness,” she protest- 
ed,dumbly. ‘I did not think I was capable of it. 
When I was a child, and was taken to the dentist, 
did I ever whine and howl like vulgar-minded 
children? No; I braced myself for the ordeal, 


- and bore the pain, as my father’s child ought.” 


She walked quickly t> the house, burst into the 
parlor, where Miss Skipwith was sitting at her 
desk, the table covered with open volumes, over 
which flowers of literature the student roved, bee- 


. like, collecting honey for her intellectual hive. 


“ Please, Miss Skipwith, will you give me some 
books about Buddha ?” said Vixen, with an alarm- 
ing suddenness. “I am quite of your opinion: 


I ought to study. I think I shall go in for theol- | 
” 


“My dearest child!” cried the ancient damsel, 
enraptured. “Thank Heaven! the seed I have 
sown has inated at last, If you are once 


inspired with the-desire to enter that vast field 


of knowledge, the rest will follow. The flowers 
you will find by the way-side will lure you on- 
ward, even when the path is stony and difficilt.” 

“J suppose I had better begin with Buddha,” 
said Vixen, with a hard and resolute manner that 
searcely seemed like the burning desire for knowl- 


_ edge newly kindled in the breast of a youthful 


student. “That is beginning at the beginning, 
is it not?” 

“No, my dear. In comparison with the priest- 
hood of Egypt, Buddha is contemptibly modern. 
If we want the cn of things, we must revert 
to Egypt, that cradle of learning and civilization.” 

-“Then let me begin with Egypt !” cried Vixen, 
impatiently, “I don’t care a bit how I begin. 
I want occupation for my mind.” 

“ Did I not say so?” exclaimed Miss Skipwith, 
full of ardent welcome for the neophyte whose 
steps had been so tardy in approaching the shrine. 
“That pallor, those haggard eyes, are indications 
of a troubled mind; and no mind can be free 
from trouble when it lacks an object. We create 
our own sorrows.” 

“Yes, we are wretched creatures!’ cried Vix- 
en, passionately, “the poorest examples of ma- 
chinery in all this varied universe. Look at that 
cow in your orchard, her dull placid life, inoffen- 
sive, useful, asking nothing but a fertile meadow 
and a sunny day to fill her cup of happiness. 
Why did the great Creator make the lower ani- 
mals exempt from sorrow, and give us euch an 
infinite capacity for grief and pain? It seems 
hardly fair.” 


“ My dear, dar Creator gave us minds, and the 

power of working out our own salvation,” replied 
Miss Skipwith. “ Here are half a dozen volumes. 
In these you will find the history of Egyptian 
theology, from the golden age of the god Ra to 
the dark and troubled period of Persian invasion. 
Some of these works are purely philosophical. I 
should recommend you to read the historical vol- 
umes first. Make copious notes of what you read, 
and do not hesitate to refer to me when you are 
puzzled.” 
« “I am afraid that will be very often,” said 
Vixen, piling up the books in her arms with a 
somewhat hopeless air. “I am not at all clever; 
but I want to employ my mind.” 

She carried the books up to her bedroom, and 
arranged them on a stout old oak table, which 
Mrs. Doddery had found for her accommodation, 
She opened her desk, and put a quire of paper 
ready for any notes she might be tempted to 
make, and then she began, steadily and laborious- 
ly, with a dry-as-dust history of ancient Egypt. 

Oh, how her poor head ached as the summer 
noontide wore on, and the bees hummed in the 
garden below, and the distant waves danced gayly 
in the sunlight! and the knowledge that the bells 
were really ringing at Ashbourne could not be 
driven from her mind. How the Shepherd Kings, 
and the Pharaohs, and the comparatively modern 
days of Joseph and his brethren, and the ridicu- 
lously recent era of Moses, passed, like dim shift- 
ing shadows, before her mental vision! She re- 
traced her steps in,that dreary book, again and 
again, patiently, forcing her mind to the uncon- 
genial task. 

“T will not be such a slave as to think of him 
all this long summer day,” she said to herself, 
“T will think of the god R4, and the lotus flowers, 
and the Red Nile, and the Green Nile, and all 
this wonderful land where I am going to take 
dear old M’Croke by-and-by.”’ 

She read on till dinner-time, only pausing to 
‘scribble rapid notes of the dates and names and 
facts which would not stand steadily in cher 
whirling brain; and then she went down to the 
‘parlor, ne, longer pale, but with two hectic spots 
on her cheeks, and her eyes unnaturally bright. 

_ “Ah,” ejaculated Miss Skipwith, delightedly. 
“You look better already. There is nothing like 
severe study for bracing the nerves.” 

Violet talked about all dinner-time, but 
she ate hardly any thing, and that hectic flush 
upon her cheeks grew more vivid as she talked. — 

“To think that after the seed lying dormant 
all this time, it should have germinated at last 
with such sudden vigor,” mused Miss Skipwith. 
“The poor girl is talking a good deal of nonsense ; 
but that is only the exuberance of a newly 
awakened intellect.” 

- Vixen went back to the tians directly after 
dinner. She toiled along arid road with an 
indomitable patience. Her ideas of Egypt had 
hitherto been of the vaguest. Vast plains of bar- 
ren sand, a pyramid or two, Memnon’s head 
breathing wild music in the morning sunshine, 


ive copper-colored natives, and Antony and 


eopatra. These things were about as much as 


i her pupil’s ere, without a shadow 
vocation, this poor ignorant girl was pori 
ver the driest details that ober’ tabarented the 
tholar. The mysteries of the triple language, 
he Rosetta stone, Champollion—foud le long de la 
Was it any that her head ached 

ost to agony, and that the ringing of imaginary 
redding bells sounded distractingly in her ears ? 

She worked on fill tea-time, and was too engross- 
gd to hear the bell, which clanged lustily for every 
meal in the orderly household: a bell whose clamor 
was somewhat too much for the repast it heralded. 
, This evening Vixen did not hear the bell, in- 
re her to weak tea and bread and butter. The 
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inging of those other bells obscured the sound. 
e was sitting with her book before her, but her 
eyes fixed on vacancy, when Miss Skipwith, newly 
interested in her charge, came to inquire the cause 
of her delay. The girl looked at her languidly, 
and seemed slow to understand what she said. 
“‘T don’t care for any tea,” she replied at last. 
“T would rather go on with the history. It is 
tremendously interesting, especially the hiero- 
glyphics. I have been t to make them out. 
It is so nice to know that a figure like a chopper 
means a god, and that a goose with a black ball 
above his back means Pharaoh, son of the sun. 
And then the tables of dynasties: can any thing 
be more interesting than those? It makes one’s 
head go round just a little at first, when one has 
to grope backward through so many centuries, 
but that’s nothing.” 
__ “My dear, you are working too hard. It is 
foolish to begin with such impetuosity. A fire 
that burns so fiercely will soon exhaust itself, 


iss M‘Croke’s had implanted. 


Festina lente. We must hasten slowly, if we want 
to make solid progress. Why, my poor child, 
your forehead is burning. You will read your- 
self into a fever.” 

“T think I am in a fever already,” said Vixen. 

Miss Skipwith was unusually kind. She in- 
sisted upon helping her charge to undress, and 
would not leave her till she was lying quietly in 
bed. She was going to draw down the blinds, 
but against this Vixen protested vehemently. 

“Pray leave me the sky,” she cried; “it is 
something to look at through. the long blank 
night. The stars come and go, and the clouds 
are always changing. I believe I should go mad 
if it were not for the sky.” 

Poor Miss Skipwith felt seriously uneasy. The 
first draught from the fountain of knowledge had 
evidently exercised an intoxicating effect upon 
Violet Tempest. It was as if she had been taking 
opium or hashish. The girl’s brain was affected. 

“You have studied too long,” she said. “This 
must not occur again. I feel myself responsible 
to your parents for your health.” 

“To my parents!” echoed Vixen, with a sudden 
sigh. ‘I have only one, and she is happier in my 
absence than when I was with her. You need not 
be uneasy about me if I fall ill. No one will care. 
If I were to die, no one would be sorry. I have 
no place in the world. No one would miss me.” 

“My dear, it is absolutely wicked to talk in 
this strain—just as you are developing new pow- 
ers, an intellect which may make you a pillar and 
a landmark in your age.” 

“T don’t want to be a pillar or a landmark,” 
said Vixen, impatiently. ‘I don’t want to have 
my name iated with ‘movements,’ or to write 
letters to The Times. I should like to have been 
happy my own way.” 

She turned her back upon Miss Skipwith, and 
lay so still that the excellent lady supposed she 
was dropping off to sleep. 

“A good night’s rest will restore her, and she 
will awake with renewed appetite for knowledge,” 
she murmured, benevolently, as she went back to 
her Swedenborgian studies. 


CHAPTER XLL 
THE NEAREST WAY TO NORWAY. 

No such blessing as a good night’s rest was in 
store for Violet Tempest on that night of the 1st 
of August. She lay in a state of half conscious- 
ness that was near akin to delirium. When she 
closed her eyes for a little while the demon of evil 
dreams took hold of her. She was in the old fa- 
miliar home scenes with her dear dead father. 
She acted over again that awful tragedy of sud- 
den death. She was upbraiding her mother about 
Captain Carmichael. Bitter words were on her 
lips—words more bitter than even she had ever 
spoken in all her intensity of adverse feeling. She 
was in the woody hollow by Rufus’s Stone, blind- 
fold, with arms stretched helplessly out, seeking 
for Rorie the smooth beech boles, with a 
dreadful sense of loneliness, and a fear that he was 
far away, and that she would perish, lost and 
alone, in that dismal wood. 

So the slow night wore on tomorning. Some- 
times she lay staring idly at the stars, shining so 
serenely in that calm summer sky. She wonder- 
ed wha life was like, yonder, in. those remote 
worlds,- Was humanity’s portion as sad, fate as 
adverse, there as here? Then she thought of 
Egypt, and Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra 
—that story of a wild, undisciplined love, grand 
in its lawless passion, ita awful doom. To have 
loved thus, and died thus, seemed a higher destiny 
than to do right, and patiently conquer sorrow, 
and live on somehow to the dismal end of the 
dull blameless chapter. 

At last, with what laggard steps, with what op- 
pressive tardiness, came the dawn, in long streaks 
of lurid light above the edge of the distant waters. 

«Red sky at morning is the shepherd’s warn- 
ing !’” cried Vixen, with dry lips. “Thank God, 
there will be rain to-day ! elcome change after 
the hot arid skies, and the cruel brazen sun, mock- 
ing all the miseries of this troubled earth.” 

She felt almost as wildly glad as the Ancient 

en, by-and-by, with the chan ight shining 
on her face, she fell into a deep a 

Perhaps that morning sleep saved Vixen from 
an impending fever. It was the first refreshing 
slumber she had had for a week—a sweet dream- 
less sleep. The breakfast bell rang unheeded. 
The rain, forecast by that red sky, fell in soft 
showers upon the verdant isle, and the grateful 
earth gave back its sweetest perfumes to the cool 
moist air. 

Miss Skipwith came softly in to look at her 
ores saw her sleeping peacefully, and as softly 
reti 


“Poor child! the initiation has been too much 
for her unformed mind,” she murmured, ¢om- 
placently, pleased with herself for having secured 
a disciple. “The path is narrow and rugged at 
the beginning, but it will broaden out before her 
as she goes on.” 

Violet awoke, and found that it was mid-day. 
Oh, what a blessed relief that long morning sleep 
had been! She woke like a creature cured of 
mortal pain. She fell on her knees beside ‘the 
bed, and prayed as she had not often prayed in 
her brief careless life. 

“What am I, that I should question Thy jus- 
tice!’ she cried. “ Lord, teach me to i 
teach me to bear my burden patiently, and to do 
some good in the world.” 

Her mood and temper were wondrously soften- 
ed after a long interval of thought and prayer. 
She was ashamed of her waywardness of yester- 
day—her foolish, unreasonable passion. 

“Poor Rorie; I told him to keep his promise, 
and he has obeyed me,” she said to herself, “Can 
I be angry with him for that? I ought to feel 
proud and glad that we were both strong enough 
to do our duty.” 

She dressed slowly, languid after the excitement 
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of yesterday, and then went slowly down the 
bare staircase to Miss Skipwith’s parlor, | 
The lady of the manor received her with af 
fectionate ting, and had a special pot of tea 
brewed for her, and insisted upon her eating'some 
dry toast—a form of nourishment which this tem. 
perate lady deemed a panacea in illness. . 
“T was positively alarmed about you last nigh 
my dear,” she said; “you were so feverish 
excited. You read too much for the first day.” 
“T’'m afraid I did,” assented Vixen, with a fain? 
smile; “and the worst of it is, I believe I have 
forgotten every word I read.” 
“Surely not!” cried Miss Skipwith, horrified at 
this admission. “ You seemed so impressed, so 
interested. You were so full of your subject.” 
- “JT have a faint recollection of the little men in 


the hieroglyphics,”-said Vixen ; “ but all the rest 
is gone... The images of Antony and Cleopatra, 
in Shakspeare’s play, g Egypt more vividly 
before me than all the history I read yestertlay.” 

Miss Skipwith looked shocked, just as if some 


improper character in real life had been brought — 


before her. “Cleopatra was very disreputable, 
and she was not Egyptian,” she remarked, se- 
verely. “I am sorry you should waste your 
thoughts upon such a person.” 

“T think she is the most interesting woman in 
ancient history,” said Vixen, willfully, “as Mary 
Queen of Scots me modern history. It is not 
the e whose images take hold of one’s 
font When faint idea one has of Lady Jane 
Grey! And in Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos’ I confess 
the Marquis of Posa never interested me half so 
keenly as Philip of Spain.” 

“My dear, you are made up of fancies and ca- 
stew Your mind wants ” said’ Miss 

kipwith, affronted at this frivolity. “Had you 
not better go for a walk ew dog, ? Doddery 
tells me that poor not a run 


“How wicked of me!” cried Vixen. . “Poor 
Yes, Is ike a walk, not 
think Yme idle.” | 

“You studied too many hours yesterday, my 
dear. It will do you good to relax the bow to-day. 
Non semper arcum tendit. Apollo.” 

“Pll go for my favorite walk to Mount Org; 

I don’t think there’ll be any more rain, 
excuse me if I am not home in time for dinner. 
I can have a little cold meat, or an for my tea.” 

“You had better take a sandwich with 4g 

said Miss Skipwith, with unusual thoughtfulness. 


“You have been eating hardly any thing lately.” 


Vixen did not care about the sandwich, but 
submitted, to please her hostess, and a neat little 
paper parcel, containing about three ounces of 
nutriment, was made up for her by Mrs. Doddery. 
Never had the island looked fairer in its summer 
beauty than it looked to-day, after the morning’s 
rain. These showers had been to Jersey what 
sleep had been to Vixen. The air was soft and 
cool ; sparkling rain-drops fell like diamonds from 
the leaves of ash andelm. The hedge-row/ferns 
had taken a new green, as if the spirit of spring 
had revisited the island. The blue bright sea was 
dimpled with wavelets. eS 

What a bright, glad world it was, and howjgreat 
must be the sin of a rebellious spirit, cavilling at 
the dealings of its Creator! The happy dog 
bounced and bounded round his mistress, the birds 
twittered in the hedges, the passing farm laborer 
with his cart-load of sea-weed smacked his whip 
cheerily as he urged his patient horse along the 
narrow lane. A huge van-load of cockney tourists, 
singing a boisterous chorus to the last music-hall 
song, passed Vixen at a turn of the road, and 
made a blot on the serene~beauty of the scene. 
They were to eat lobsters and drink bottled 
beer and play at LeTac. Vixen rejoiced 
when their raucous voices died away on the sum- 
mer breeze. | 

“Why is Jersey the peculiar haunt of the vul- 
gar?” she wondered. “It is such a lovely place 
that it deserves to be visited by better 
than the refuse of Margate and Ramsgate.” 

There was a meadow path which lessened the 
distance between Les Tourelles and Mount Orgueil. 
Vixen had just left the road and entered the mead- 
ow, when Argus set up a joyous bark, and ran 
back to salute a passing vehicle, It was a St. 


Helier’s fly, driving at a tremendous pace in the 


man lay back in the carriage, smoking a cigar, 
with his hat slouched over his eyes, Vixen could 


oe see the strong sunburned hand flungup above | 


is head. It was a foolish fancy, doubtless, but 
that broad brown hand reminded her of Rorie’s. 
Argus leaped the stile, rushed after the vehicle, 
and saluted it clamorously, The brute had 
been mewed up for & court-yard, 
and was rejoiced at having something 
Vixen walked on to the sea-shore, and the smil- 
ing little harbor, and the brave old castle. There 
was the usual party of tourists following the guide 
through narrow and echoing chambers, 
and peering into the rooms where Charles Stuart 
endured his exile, and making those lively remarks 
and speculations whereby the average tourist is 
prone to reveal his hazy notions of history. Hap- 
pily Vixen knew of quiet corners upon the up- 
ward walls whither tourists rarely penetrated ; 
nooks in which she had sat through many an hour 
of sun and shade, reading, musing, or sketching 
with free untutored pencil, for the mere idle de- 
light of the moment. Here in this loneliness, be- 
tween land and sea, she had nursed her sorrow 


} and made much of her grief. She liked the place. 


No obtrusive sympathy had ever made it odious 
to her. Here she was mistress of herself and of 
her own thoughts. To-day she went to her fa- 
vorite corner, a seat in an angle of the battlement- 
ed wall, and sat there with her arms folded on 
the stone parapet, looking dreamily seaward, 
across the blue Channel to the still bluer coast of 
Normandy, where the towers of Coutance 
dimly in the distance, 

Resignation. Yes, that was to be her portion 


I was a lad upon the town, - 
| I hadn’t a chum that I didn’t “‘do brown ;” | 
: | I cried the papers up and down Wall Street, | 
| And I polished up the boots on the big bugs’ feet— | 
I polished them up so carefullee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
fi | | | 
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henceforward. She must live out her life, in isola- 
tion almost as complete as Miss Skipwith’s, with- 
out the innocent delusions which gave substance 
and color to that lonely lady’s existence. 


The sun was gaining power, the air was drowsy, 
the soft ripple of the tide upon the golden sand 
was like a lullaby. Even that long sleep of the 
morning had not cured Vixen’s weariness. There 
were long arrears of slumber yet to be made up. 
Her eyelids drooped, then closed altogether, the 
ocean lullaby took a still softer sound, the distant 
voices of the tourists grew infinitely soothing, and 
Vixen sank quietly ta sleep, her head leaning on 
her folded arms, the gentle west wind faintly 


“ ‘Oh, happy kiss that woke thy sleep!’ cried 
a familiar voice close in the slumberer’s ear, and 
then a warm breath, which was not the summer 
wind, fanned the cheek that lay upmost upon her 


- arm, two warm lips were pressed against that 
glowing cheek in ardent greeting. The girl start- 


ed to her feet, every vein tingling with the thrill- 
ing recognition of her assailant. There was no 
one else—none other than he—in this wide world 
who would do such a thing! She sprang up and 
faced him, her eyes flashing, her cheeks crimson. 
“How dare you?” she cried. “Then it was 
you I saw in the fly?. Pray is this the nearest 
way to Norway ?” 
Yes, it was Rorie; looking exactly like the fa- 
miliar Rorie of old, not one whit altered by mar- 
riage with a duke’s only daughter; a stalwart 
young fellow in a rough gray suit, a dark face 
sunburned to deepest bronze, eyes with a happy 
smile in them, firmly cut lips half hidden by the 
thick brown beard—a face that would have looked 


well under a lifted helmet; such a face as the 


hining in 


scared Saxons must have seen the bold 


followers of William the Norman,-when those 


hardy Norse warriors ran amuck in Dover town. 
“Not to my knowledge,” answered this auda- 


cious villain, in his li ttone. “Iam not very 
geographical, but I think jt was rather out 
of the way.” 


- “Then you and Lady Mabel have changed your 
plans?” said Vixen, ae: very ro 
trying desperately to be as calmly common 

pf, Bae lady talking to an ineligible partner 


ata ball. “You are not going to the north of 
Europe 
“Lady Mabel and I have our plans. 


We - not going to the north of pe. 

O 

“In point of fact, we are not going any where.” 

“But you have come to Jersey. That is part 
of your tour, I suppose ?” 

“Do not be too hasty in your suppositions, 
Miss Tempest. J have come to Jersey—I am 
quite willing to admit as much as that.” ; 

“ And Mabel? She is with you, of course ?” 

“Not the least bit in the world. To the best 
of my knowledge, Lady Mabel—I beg her pardon 
—Lady Mallow—is now on her way to the fishing 
grounds of Connemara with her husband.” 

W ‘glad, tha ! I lik 

a py cry that was t was like 
a gush of sudden music from a — 


throat on a sunny spring oe e crimson 
dye had faded from Violet’s cheeks a minute ago, 


and left her deadly pale. Now the bright color 
rushed back again, the happy brown eyes, the 
sweet blush-rose lips, broke into the gladest smile 
that ever Rorie had seen ay 
out his arms, he clasped to his breast, where 
she rested , infinitely happy. Great 


‘Heaven! how the whole world and herself had 
become 


transformed in this moment of unspeak- 
able bliss! Rorie, the lost, the surrendered, was 
her own true lover after all 


they whistled for me; rode at my lady’s jog-trot 
pace in the Row, stood behind her chair at the 


opera, endured more classical music than ever man 

heard before and lived, listened to my ena 

manuscript verses, and, in a word, did my duty 

that state of life to which it had pleased God to 

call me: and my reward has been to be jilted 
circumstance 


with every of ignominy on my wed- 


ding morning. 
“Jilted f* cried Vixen, her big brown eyes 
y, I thought 


y you 
“So did 1,” answered Roderick, naively, “and 
I pitied the poor j atuation. 


Scoundrel brought a | 
pocket when he came to stay at Ashbourne, and 
had the art to rooms at Sou and 


legal ‘occupancy ; s0- when he won Lady Mabel’s 


4 Eden. 


| 


consent to an elopement—which I believe he did 
not succeed in doing till the night before our in- 
tended wedding day—he had only to ride over to 
prey and give notice to the parson and 
clerk. whole thing was done splendidly. 
Lady Mabel went out at eight o’clock, under the 
pretense of going to early church. Mallow was 
ee ee half a mile from Ash- 
bourne. They drove to Sout 
and were married at ten celock in the old teen 
of St. Michael. While the distracted duchess and 
her women were hunting every where for the bride, 
and all the visitors at Ashbourne were arraying 
themselves in their wedding finery, and the village 
children were filling their baskets with flowers to 
strew upon the pathway of the happy pair, em- 
blematical of the flowers which do not blossom in 
the highway of life, the lady was over the border 
with Jock o’ Hazeldean. Wasn’t it fun, Vixen?” 
And the jilted one flung back his handsome 
head and laughed long and loud. It was too good 
a joke, the welcome release coming at the last 
momen 


t. 
“ At half past ten there came a telegram from 
my runaway bride: . 


“* Ask Roderick to forgive me, dear mamma. 
I found at the last that my heart was not mine to 
give, and I am married to Lord Mallow. I donot 
think my cousin will grieve very much.’ 


“That last clause was sensible, anyhow, was 
it not, Vixen ?” 

“I think the whole business was very sensible,” 
said Vixen, with a sweet grave smile. “Lord 
Mallow wanted a clever wife, and you did not. 


It was very wise of Lady Mabel to find that out 
before it was too late.” . : 

“She will be very y as Lady Mallow,” said 
Roderick. “Mallow wi late for Ireland, 


levi 
and she willrulehim. He will have quite enough 
of Home Rule, poor beggar. Hibernia will be 
Mabelized. She is a dear good little thing. I 
quite love her, now she has jilted me.” 

_ “ But how did you come here?” asked Vixen, 
looking up at her lover in simple wonder. “ All 
this happened only yesterday morning.” 


“Ts there not a steamer that leaves Southamp- . 


ton nightly? Had there not been one, I would 
have chartered a boat for myself. I would have 
come in a cockle-shell—I would have come with a 
swi -belt—I would have done any thing wild 
and adventurous to hasten to my love. I started 
for Southampton the minute I had seen that too 
blessed telegram ;. went to St. Michael’s; saw the 
register with its entry of Lord Mallow’s marriage, 
hardly dry; and then went down to the docks and 
booked my berth. Oh, what a long day yester- 
day was !—the longest day of my life.” Sia 

“And of mine,” sighed Vixen, between tears 
and laughter, “in spite of the Shepherd Kings.” 

“ Are those Jersey people you have picked up ?” 


Rorie asked, innocently. 
This turned the scale, and Vixen burst into a 
joyous peal of laughter. 


“How did you find me here ?” she asked. 

“Very easily. Your custodian—what a grim- 
looking personage she is, by-the-way !—told me 
where you were gone, and directed me how to 
follow you. I told her I had a most important 
message to deliver to you from your mother. 
You don’t mind that artless device, I hope ?” 
plains in her letters of not feeling very we 

“T have not seen her lately. When I did, I 
thought her looking ill and worn. She will get 
well when you back to her, Vixen. Your 
presence will be like sunshine.” 

“T shall never go back to the Abbey House.” 

“Yes, you will—for one fortnight at least. 
After that your home will beat Briarwood. You 


.must be married from your father’s house.” 


“Who said I was going: to be married, Sir ?” 
asked Vixen, with delicious coquetry. 

“T said it—I say it. Do you think I am too 
bold, darling? Ought I to go on my knees, love, 
and make you a formal offer? Why, I have loved 
you all my life; and I think you have loved me as 
lo ”? - 


‘““So I have, Rorie,” she answered, softly, shyly, 
sweetly. “I forswore myself that night in the 
fir wood.. I always loved you; there was no stage 
of my life when you were not dearer to me than 
any one on earth, except my father.” 

“Dear love, I am ashamed of my happiness,” 
said Roderick, tenderly. “I have been so weak 
and unworthy. I gave away my hopes of bliss 
in foolishly soft moment, to gratify my moth- 
ers dying wish—a wish that had been dinned into 
my éar for the last years of her life—and I have 


done nothing but repent my folly ever since. Can 
you Sone Violet? I shall never forgive 
if,” 
me Let the past be like a dream that we have 
dreamed. It will make the future seem so much 
the brighter.” | 
“ Yes.” 


And then under the blue August sky, fearless 
and unabashed, these happy lovers gave each 
other the kiss of 


“What am I to do with you?” Vixen asked, 


“T ought to go home to Les Tou- 


“A mission !” 

for it all to end in my be mar- 
ried! It seems such a commonplace ending, does 
it not ?” 

“Decidedly. As commonplace as the destiny 
of Adam and Eve, whom God joined together in 
Take me back to Les Tourelles, Vixen. 
I think I shall be able to manage Miss Skipwith. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue American Metrological Society. has late- 
ly published a Bulletin containing an account 
of organization and objects of the society. 
Ite officers are Professor F. A. P. Bannan, presi- 
dent; Professor J. E. H1rearp, vice-president ; 
Professor T. EcLzstown, secretary and treasurer ; 
Professor A. M. Mayzgr, corresponding secre- 


he primary object of the association is the 
improvement of the system of weights, meas- 
ures, and moneys at present existing among 
men, and to bring the same as far as ticable 
into relations of simple commensurability with 
each other. A further object is to secure the 
universal adoption of common units of measure, 
which require to be stated in oe won the re- 
sults of physical observations, such as the divis- 
ions of the barometer and thermometer, the 
amount of work done by machines, ete. As to 
the denominations of weight, measure, and 
money derived from the unit bases, the associa- 
tion will endeavor to secure the acce ce ofa 
sarily to the ex or practical purposes, 
of the old method. 


The Boston Fish Bureau of A 15 an- 
nounces that the first fresh mackerel were 
brought into New York by the schooner Sarah 
M. Jacobs on the night of the 14th, having a 
catch of 120 barrels on board. Another vessel, 
the Hllen M. Adams, followed later with 100 
barrels. These were all canght on the 13th, 
about sixty miles south of Cape Henry, They 
} were said, however, to be of very r quality, 
although the large ones brought twelve cents. 
Two other vessels arrived at Philadelphia on 
the 15th: Some thirty vessels have already left 
Gloucester in search of this fish. | 


The name of Professor Karmarsca is to be 
added to the list of recent deaths among scien- 
tific veterans. Born in 1808, he commenced his 
scientifie career at the of twenty as a writer; 
but he is best known in conn n with His 

} and , his position 
as director of the Hanover Polytechnic School 
giving him special facilities for this work. 


A rival to the Eprson electric pen has lately 
been introduced in England by Messrs. NzwTon, 
Witson, & Co., under the name of the “ horo- 

ph.” Its action is precisely like that of the 

DISON pen, but instead of belng moved by elec- 
a it acts by clock-work. The needle point 
is driven by gear, and works by a ape 
which is wound up by a key in the ordina 
manner. It is said to dé its work equally we 
with the electric pen, and to have some advan- 


tages in comparison. 


The sum of 41,000 francs ($8200), at last ad- 

had been collected for the statue of Gauss, 

the well-Known German mathematician and as- 
tronomer. 


The United States Fish Commission is in re- 
eipt of a letter, dated — 12, from the Rev. 
May TuHorps#, of Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, in which he states that about full-grown, 
mature, genuine shad had been brought into 
that village within the few days previous. The 
head sent with the letter is incontestably that 
of the true shad, and does not belong to the 
hickory shad, which is quite common in the 
Western waters, and has been so frequently con- 
founded with it. 


The Landon journals announce the death of Sir 
WALTER TREVELYAN, of Nettlecombe, in March, 
at the age of eighty-two. Of late yéars he has 
been best known as an advocate of the temper- 
ance movement as s tobacco and liquor, 


having been one of the oldest fellows of the 
Geological Society, entering it in 1817, and one 
who did much to advance geological science 
when in its infancy. His researches related 


more a mag to Northumberland and the 
Faroe Islands, of which he was one of the earli- 
est explorers. 7 


| by the United States 


and his claim to mention in these columns is his © 


The telegraphic columns announce the death, 
on the 5th of April, at Berlin, of Professor H. 
W. Dovs, the most eminent of meteorologists. 
He was born in Silesia in 1808, and became a 


professor in Berlin in 1829, being elected to | 


membership in the Academy of Sciences in 1837, 


and a full professor of physics in 1845. His re- 


searches covered all departments of meteorol 

and terrestrial physics, and he also acqui 

— distinction in other branches of physical 
ence, 


Since the first adoption of weather forecasts 


ernment establishments in Euro 
ed the example, and it is sta that those 
— since 1877 by the German Nautical 


bservatory at Hamburg have been exception-. 


ally accurate, the percen of fulfillments be- 
ing about eighty. 


According to Professor Jicsr, of Leipsic, the 
proportion of water in the tissues and the liquids 
of the body is one of the chief factors in liability 
to illness. Any treatment, therefore, that aids 
the discharge of water from the system by the 
lungs, skin, etc., is considered favorable. The 
promotion of perspiration, both sensible and in- 
sensible, by keeping the skin perfectly clean, the 
wearing of woolen clothing, vigorous gymnastic 
exercise, the use of hot drinks, thorough venti- 
lation of sitting and bed rooms for the elimina- 
tion of moist air, are all of much importance. 
According to the professor, the specific gravit 
ofa living being is a good criterion of his strengt! 
of constitution, power of resistance to causes of 
illness, and power of work. 


The ozokerite, or mineral wax, which has of 
late years been used in such quantities in Vien- 
na, and excited so much interest among chem- 
ists and logists, has now a great many ap- 

lications in addition to’ that of illumination. 

ax pencils of this material are now sold in 
Vienna for marking and writing on-all kinds of 
wood, linen, cloth, and paper, and as a substitute 
for chalk for the blackboard. The marks pro- 
duced by these pencils are not oblitera b 
moisture, acid, or friction. They are made of 
different sizes and colors. 

The recent discovery in Utah, in large quanti- 
ty, of a substance similar to ozokerite, but per- 
haps of a differeut species, will doubtless have 
interest in the same connection. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A roune man from the country went to have a tooth 
plugged. The dentist 
out, and assured him that he would feel ey if he 
inhaled . * But. what is the effect of the 

?” asked the youth. “It simply makes you totally 


any — that takes place.” The rustic assented ; but, 
at ous to the gas being administered he put his 


ing that he was going to’be paid his fee. ‘‘ Not at all,” 


much I had, before 


He was kneeling at her feet and saying, “‘ My precious - 


sweet, life lingers to me as petunia, streaked with gio- 
rious golden rettings of.a soul which knoweth no love 
so—” “Oh, Henry!” said she, ** that’s the correct card.” 


A poleterpepesanties fell off a scaffold with a pot of 
paint in each hand. He was taken up insensible, but 
as soon as restored to consciousness he murmured, “I 
went down with flying colors, anyhow.” . 


“* You have played the deuce with my heart,” said a 
gentleman to a lady partner during a game of whist. 
* Well,” replied the 


use,” she said, toy- 
ing affectionately with. his watch 
then I would buy my wife a new bonnet.” 


A few days ago, at the breakfast table, his mother 
said she dreamed a man had shot her in the arm, and 
then she woke up. Master Five-year-old listened with 
becoming frentty until the story was done, and then 
he said, “* It’s a pit 
ing; you'd have hung that man before you woke up. 


a 


ea 


v 
+ 


ignal Office, various gov- — 
have follow- 


advised him to have the tooth . 


y, mamma, you didn’t keep on sleep- : 


4 


“MORE TROUBLE BRUIN—SOMETHING THE MATTER INSIDE NOW. 


“Tf I could only have a craze,” she thought, 4 
harmless monomania which 
would my mind! The maniacs in Bedlam, ) | 
who fancy themselves popes or queens, are hap- | 
py in their foolish way. If I could only imagine . 
myself something which I am not—any thing ex- | : 
iolet Tempest, who has no 
| | 
| | 
| | 
~ 
. | Insensibie,” answered the dentist: “you don’t know 
don’t trouble about that now,” said the dentist, think- 
he gas took eltect.” 
py you play’ e ve,” | 
“*T wish I were you about two hours,” she said, with 
great tenderness. ‘‘And why,my dear?” he asked, 
! 
“Yes, dear, obeyed you. You were hard and 
cruel to me that night in the fir plantation ; but 
I knew in my heart of hearts that you were wise, Nf MUNA, Ese 
y and honest, and true; and I made up my mind on, 
that I would keep the entered upon 
beside my mother’s death-bed. Loving or un- ( 
loving, I would marry Mabel Ashbourne, and do | 
my duty to her, and go down to my grave with a2 we ti | _ Ws : 
the character of a good and faithful husband, as | 
many a man has done who never loved his wife. 
So I held on, Vixen—yes, I will call you by the 2h, Bae 2 Fe 
old pet name now: henceforward you are mine, CS | 
and I shall call you what I like—I held on, and 
ever I was ordered to'go, and always came when ~. 
“Don’t you think you might take me with you? 49%, 
I am your young man now, you know. I hope it —_ ue. = : 3 
is not a case of ‘no followers allowed.’” | 
Had I not thought th should have broken my | pointed in me. She thought I was going to have ——* . ee Be 
bonds ng It was not the love of the duke’s | a mission.” “a 
acres that me. . I still believe that Mabel was 
fond of me once, but Lord Mallow bowled me out. Po 
His eloquence, his Parliamentary success, and, 
sleep there a om passant, He a port — 
| 
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“A PLEASANT MEETING.”—Frou Pamnixe sy Louis Gcy. gies : 


ile ‘pallial 2 ‘nation witch many a prettier composition does not is the latest and one of the most remarkable feats tain appears off Vicksburg, ) “. sketch having been 

|... possess. Mr. Jauzs D. picture, which | of human endurance on record... The captain’s | made of him and his singular little craft from 

On the opposite page we give engravings from | hangs in the North Room, and is numbered 214, | ingenious contrivance, namely, the rubber = ' the deck of the steam-yacht Picayune, which put 
and 


two vigorous and im landscapes, respect- | has the advantage of picturesque beauty in sub- | and: paddle, which made this miracle possi out; from that city for the express purpose of 
ively from ‘the studios of Jauzs D: and-Grorer | ject, and it is treated in a masterly style. _ | has already been described in the Weekly, | accompanying the famous swimmer a few. miles 
H. Suiture, both of whom have attained high po- femetete ' | needs’ no further reference ‘here. After eighty | down the river. The last run was the longest 


sition as landseape painters. The ure called:| f ‘days upon the. waters, the gallant swimmer ‘ar- | period passed by Captain Boyton in the water 
“A Goat Pasture” hangs ‘inthe Room at | CAPTAIN BOYTON’S LONG FLOAT. rived’ at’ New Orleans on the 27th of April, and |) during whole He started from Baton 
~ Academy, and is-mumbered 389. in the cata- |; (Capraix Boytox’s voyage in-his marvellous life- | received the ovation that appears to be always | Rouge at eight o’clock on the morning of April 
ogue. It is a striking exampleof heéw much caa- ‘saving ‘suit from Oil City, on the Alleghany River, ready for those who suceeed in any great ath 26, a-large crowd having gathered to witness his 


i. made of simple material. “Phe scene is rather’ beat thé Ohio to the Mississippi, and down this | achievement. ~ _ | departure. The day was rough, andthe river full 
reary, and yet the artist endows. it with a fasci-.| river to New Orleans—a distance of 2342 miles— In our ing on page 385 the gallant cap- | of whirlpools. His exhausted condition forbade- 
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manfully to save himself from being drawn from 
the water by the suck, and had two or three nar- 
row escapes, Finally his little 
Baby Mine was caught in a whirlpool and dra 
under water. It was only after a fight that the 
famous craft was rescued, minus half her contents. 
Captain Boyton is one of those enthusiasts 
whose zeal in his own peculiar line knows no 
bounds, His history is the record of one long 
effort on the part of a man to emulate the q 
fications of a fish. In his boyhood, which was by 
no means that of a contented, home-loving youth, 
a contem ry tells us, “his wildness took the 
not undesirable direction of water, and his swim- 
ming scrapes, or rather his stealing.from- home-to- 
swim scrapes, were countless.” At ten years of 
age he saved a lad named Taomas M‘Carrzry 
from drowning under the St, Clair Bridge. Aft- 
er a good education at Loretto, Pennsylvania, he 
drifted to Cape Ma , life-saving having become a 
manig with him. Here, barefooted and often hun- 


. gry, he lived a sort of gypsy life along the shore, 


and during his stay there saved seventy bathers 
who had gotten beyond the danger line. In 1874, 
aided by the money and advice of MERRIMAN, aft. 
er whom his suit is named, he completed and pat- 
ented his present life-saving armor. Determined 
to test it thoroughly, he conceived the idea of 
going two hundred and forty miles out to sea, 
springing from the vessel, and making his way 


~ back to the American shore. But he could find 


no captain willing to let him essay the feat, Then 
he went aboard rye Queen, of the National Steam- 

ship Line, without making known his object, his 
only baggage being his suit and his padd 

The story of Captain Boyrron’s arguments with 
the commander of this vessel, who absolutely re- 
fused to let him leave the ship in his rubber suit, 
contending that no man should commit suicide 
under his eyes, might be extended to several col- 
umns. Not till he neared the English coast was 
the desired: permission granted, and the suit, 
which had been taken away from him as:a luna- 
tic, restored. Then Borrton leaped into the sea. 
As he struck the water, he lost a signal light 
which he was to have set off to show that he was 
all right. He called back, however, “ All right, 
captain; go ahead.” The great fans of the 
steamer turned, and she steamed away, leaving 
Boyton “to do or die.” He stood up in the wa- 
ter until he could feel the wind upon his. cheek, 
then knew his course, and paddled away for land 
and life. The storm did come, and was a mem- 
That night, as the British records 
show, fifty-five vessels were lost. Boyron’'s story 
of his night-long experience in it, and his almost 
Providential landing on the Irish coast, would 
mike eloquent chapters. 

The gallant captain’s next important feat was 
his crossing the English Channel, accompanied 
by the press boat Rambler. : When nearing the 
French coast in a fog, the pilot of the Rambler 
lost his bearings, and Captain Boyton was in- 


_ duced to come on board for the safety of the 


craft. Soon after he left Gris-nez, France, and 
after seventeen hours’ hard paddling, landed un- 
der the South Foreland Lights of England. Voy- 
ages down the Rhine, the Danube, the the 
Garonne, the Po, and Tiber followed, and on the 
31st of January, 1878, he started from Toledo, in 
Spain, down the river Tagus, and in eighteen 


_ days and nights reached Lisbon—a distance of 


850 miles, and the longest voyage until the pres- 
ent one that he had ever attempted. He was re- 
ceived by the King and Queen of Portugal, and 
subsequently knighted by King ALronso of Spain. 
Next he entered the French service to drill the 
sailors in the use of the suit, which the navy had 
ailopted, and he is now on leave in the United 
States. After exhibiting before President Hayes, 
the cabinet, Congress, and the legations, he reach- 
ed his home in Pittsburgh, leaving it in the early 
part of this year to make arrangements-for his 
latest and most remarkable voyage. 

Captain Borton’s feat has been spoken of with 
much acrimony in several journals, some regard- 
ing it as a useless and reprehensible trifling with 
human life, and others denouncing it as an adver- 
tising scheme intended to further a bill at pres- 
ent before Congress, the provisions of which are 
that every ship-owner shall purchase one of these 


_ Shits, at about $50 each, for each vessel of 50 tons, 


and one for each additional 200 tons, until seven 
suits are put on board vessels of a tonnage spec- 
ified by Mr. Merriman, the inventor. It must be 
admitted that there is much truth in the criti- 
cisms advanced. Captain Boyton certainly did 
reach New Orleans in a deplorable condition. 
He was fearfully emaciated, and so exhausted as 
to be immediately ordered to bed by his physi- 
cians. Again, there is certainly much absurdity 
in suggesting that vessels which carry several 
hundred passengers should be provided with 
seven of these suits. As one writer insists, 
“ Seven suits among 300 or 400 passengers in a 


time of peril will be a small number, and there 


will be some wrangling to get possession of the 
coveted seven, and the stronger would certainly 
have them, even if they have to commit murder 
to obtain them.” At the same time Captain 
Borron’s aquatic feats are not more unworthy 
than the other dangerous athletic enterprises 
which are constantly being undertaken. His 
dress is by no means a useless invention, though 


_ we would suggest that it is more reasonable to 
look upon it as an expensive luxury suited to a 


timid and wealthy mariner than as a necessa 


ry | 
part of a vessel’s outfit, considering that in case of 


disaster the fiftieth part of such a suit would be 
all that any one among the ship’s company could 
justly claim. 
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The following volumes are now ready: Daniel- 
Defoe. Wiitam Minto. —Goldemith. Ky 
By Professor Huxtry. 

By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. 
BR Hurron.—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Mor- 
180n.—Samuel Johnson. By Lesuiz SSerucn, 


IX. 

GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS: rae ree to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. jes. By Otrver 
32mo, shaped, conte: Cloth, 40 cents. 

x. 


JOHN ; or, Our Chinese Relations: A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tuomas W. Knox. 32ni0, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specrjied. 


Lady Lee's Widowhood. By Colonel Hamisy. 15 
cen 


“For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mra, Martty. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By Jamzs Payrn. 15 cents. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 

The Sherlocks. By Joux 15 cents, 
Quaker Cousins. By 15 cents. 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. Rostnson. 15 cente. 
The Cloven Foot. By M. z Buappon. 15 cents. 
The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. Cc. STIRLING. 15 cts. 
All‘or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuxn Horr. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts. By | Mrs, Orrpgant. 15 cents. 
Vixen. By Mise M.E.Bravpon. 15 cents. 
The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 

The Awakening. By KaTHAnine S. Maogvorp. 15 cts, 
Captain Nelson. By ADAMS Deikn. 75 centa, 
Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 7 
Kelverdale. By the East or Desarr. 15 cents. . 

A True Marriage. By Euruy Spenper. 15 cents. 

An International Episode. By Huxry Jauzs, Jr. 20 


| Man and Wife. By Coutis. 15 cent. 


& Brorurzs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


OUSSEAU & CO."8 AUTOMATIC ELEC- 

TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLIS, 
for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. Factory and Office, 
138th 8 and 4th Avenue, New York City. 


PATENTS con Washington, B.C 


- PAYS to sell - Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Circulars free. G. A, Harper & Bro., Cleveland, 0. 0. 
Latest & Best Ofer, Cord Com 


of Cards, with your name, 30 20 cta. pecks @/ cts. Ne 
boteb work. work. Samples Morrill Bros., Futron. N. 


Sam les 


Be PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stam 
free. TAYLOR Ohio, , 


BROS. & CO., Clev 


= | 
Rogers’ Groups, 
| $10 and upward. 
LOGUES may be had FOR 
on application, or will 
ing 10c. to 
4 Se JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, 
arrival Condition, our ghoice 
\ 1 i 
A 
= ali Peart, large and double........ ‘ 
12 G 9 atl Flowering Bulbs... .. 
others— 
and NEW A D R 
see Our 
oller am 
ees, Evergr-ens. Fruits 
with Colored Plate, 1 
ag Shrube........ 
10 C tB 
Year, IB Acres. 
& CO. Painesville, Ohio. 
| 
| 
Mailing Price, 70 cénts. 
or the greatest ore fthe da 
ness of the day 
entire ew. wri 
| 
Strings. Catalogues free. 150 Tremont Bt. Boston.” 
| 
| 


